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INCORP. 


Address to Students 
By THE PRESIDENT, Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 
Delivered at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6 February 1922 


HERE are three unfailing ingredients in an 

address to students : a congratulation to the 

students on living in their present generation 
and under their present advantages, an assurance 
that it is as satisfactory to lose a prize as to win one, 
and finally a desperate assertion on the part of the 
speaker that he, like his hearers,is a student. If I 
keep alive these three traditional essentials to-night 
it is not because I am quite sure that I believe in 
any of them, but because I should like to study 
them in something more than the conventional 
aspect. ‘To begin with the last first, if I am a stu- 
dent it is clear that I am not one in the sense in 
which you are. ‘There is a pleasure in acquiring 
knowledge, and, being fond of pleasure, I sometimes 
still acquire it ; also there is a shame in being igno- 
rant of certain things, and from time to time J, like 
other seniors, try to fill up some of the worst 
chasms of ignorance. In these senses a man of my 
age may be said to be a student. But the attitude of 
mind in my contemporaries and myself is entirely 
different from yours. Up to the age of 25, or per- 
haps 30, a man is engaged in a desperate struggle to 
quarry for himself a certain bulk of knowledge—if 
he falls below that bulk at the given age he goes into 
life short of something that he can rarely make up in 
after life. He is therefore in those days of his youth 
under a strain of acquisition to which his elders are 
not subjected. And if his pleasure in the learning 
habit continues in after life, it is probable, not that 
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he was behindhand when the hour of his supposed 
full equipment struck, but that he had by that time 
learnt enough to know how little he had already 
dug from the vast rock of available knowledge. 

Again, owing to the limits of human vision, the 
young man’s outlook on the world of capturable 
knowledge is entirely different from that of the 
older man. Yow are reasonably certain that with 
reasonable application you can in the allotted time 
be master of the allotted facts—and for all you know 
the allotted facts are enough to make you the per- 
fect man—or better still, the perfect architect For 
us (the men of my age) the view is different. ‘The 
horizon of unacquired knowledge is further off, the 
unworked quarry is deeper, and the task of gaining 
any completeness of knowledge is more obviously 
hopeless. Does that saddenus? Farfromit. Ithink 
our case is the happier of the two. In the first place 
it is acknowledged that there is no obligation upon 
any man over forty ever to learn anything, and many 
of us enjoy this liberty to the full. Secondly,tothose 
of us who do care to go on with the learning process, 
the boundlessness of unattained knowledge is not a 
trouble, but a pleasure. For what does it mean ? It 
means this, surely, that the hilltop being unreach- 
able we don’t try to reach it ; we are free to pick 
and choose among the thousand paths that encircle 
the mountain, or, more happily, to plunge into some 
of those thick coverts where as yet but few have 
trodden. 
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To put it plainly, what is a business to you is a 
sport to us. After all, the happiest people are those 
who make a sport of their business, and a business 
of their sport ; so it is difficult to say whether you 


or we are the happier. But you can take it from me 


that if a man’s life is devoted to architecture, and if 


he is able te discover in it both his life’s work and 
some of his life’s sport, he will not find his life’s 


troubles in his architecture. Do I me 


architect’s sport should be in architecture to the 
exclusion of physical sport ? Not I! 
People do not aiways realise the necessity tor 


mind sport. ‘The intellectual classes 


people who earn their bread mainly by the sweat 
of the brain—have a way of thinking that mental 
exercise is work and bodily exercise p!] I don’t 
wish to linger over this disastrous « er than 
to explain that there is such a thi ; brain sport 
and that it can be had in a great many other forms 
than novel reading, the dra nd cards—all of 
which are most excellent 

So far have 1 been led yerhap ray——by 
discussing the theory that both vou and I are 
students. Vhat of the sugge ire to 
be congratulated on the pestpo nt of yout 
birth till the present generatio1 nowledge ? 
This is an interesting prob] nd a pretty difficult 
one. Weknowthatthe worldo -d “now creat 
deal more than the world of thi "S$ ant We 
also know that the tests of knowledge applied to 
young men now, in the way of « ns and 
competitions, are stiffer than the t plied t 
your fathers. Whatcanwed ice f1 this ? The 
obvious and most simple dec is t the edu- 
cational burden on your @ . heavi 
than that laid on mine. I leave it at that I can 
hardly offer you my Cc Neratulation WV th nythinoe 
like sinceritv. Butis the deduction a fsir one? 
don’t suppose it is. Some will say that every gen- 
eration is more capable of acquiring knowledge 
than the previous one, and that this is asymptom ot 
the general march of civilisation from the savage to 
the man of supreme wisdom. i do not think this 
is historically true. Far be it fromine to suggest tha 


t 
one than mine. |] 
expect it is. But there were men in the thirteenth 
century, the first century A.D. : fourth and 
fifth B.c. with whom we dare not for a moment 
compare ourselves. The fact is, I expect that the 
ever-increasing burden of the bulk of available 
knowledge is countetbalanced by three things. One 


your generation is not an abler 
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is that as knowledge grows the means of acquiring it 
quickly also grow; another that a tendency to greater 
specialisation lessens the individual load of the 
learner; and the last is this: that, after all, the race 
a young man runs is not a race against the general 
progress of universal knowledge but a race against 
his contemporaries, who, being like himself. re- 
ceptacles of limited capacity, cannot any of them 
contain the uncontainable. 

Soitstands thus, | think 
cess by supremacy are equal in all ages ; but inas- 
much as it is well to have all the knowledge possible 
and especially so in our own most delightful cratt, 
[ fall in with my predecessors and say, Happy ar 


a man’s chances of suc- 


you in that you were born on a higher contour line 
than us, and happy are we who are still in sight of 
your beginningsof achievementon the higherslopes. 

Just a word about the subject touched above : 
of the individual burden by specialisa- 
tion. An architect must at least in his training be 


the easing 


an all round man. ‘There is a real danger lest the 
magnitude ot his task be relieved either by neglect- 
ing one side of architecture for another or by 
education. Without 
architect can neither face the problems 


° 1 
neclectine general general 
education a1 


of his craft nor the personal:ties of his clients or of 








1S Gloomy as is the spectacle of an 
re] ct W ects construction for pictorial 
erect, or W h his art because he develop > his 
knowledge of material, there is a more woeful sight 


stili—that architect who in everything but design 


man ol general ienorance 
\nd so ! come te the last point—the consolation 
which the reader of an address to students offers to 
at i T. a + . 1 } 
the unsuccessful. It cannot honestly be said eve1 


the elder his 


own youth 


who most conscientiously forgets 
h, that failure to win is anything but 
bitter. Gentlemen, ; 
iad hoot henten tT offer not the ory of the suc- 
and been Deaten, I oter not tne MOCKery of the sug 
gestion that honest defeat is a pleasure 1n itself, but 
downright common sympathy. I have been in 
your plight many a time and I know that it hurts. 


‘The best consolation is that which comes casilv to 


to you who have toiled hard 


every Briton because we are a race of sportsmen. 

It is a comfert to us to know that we beat t 
world for contentment in defeat and that without 
defeat there would be no victories. 

I'he use of the word student in our country is an 
interesting one. Gentlemen of the Press often mis- 
use the word and apply it to schoolboys and college 
men of all kinds. ‘They are quite correct from the 
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mere dictionary peint of view, but they defy the 
common usage. 

it happens that in practice we almost entirely 
contine the word to men whe after general schooling 
have set themselves to the acquisition of some 
pursuit of their own choice. In other words, the 


Votes of Thanks 


Rev. E. C. PEARCE, D.D. (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge): Mr. President, I rise to 
attempt, however inadequately, to repay to you, Sir, the 
debt of gratitude which we all feel for the wise, eloquent 
and witty address which you have just given to us. I, 
personally, sympathise very much with you, Sir, be- 
cause one of the frequent tasks which is laid upon a 
Vice-Chancellor is giving away prizes. 
| come, at the invitation of the Institute, with the 
greatest possible gladness ; I come to pay a debt not 


only to your President for his most interesting address, 
but also to this Institute for what they have done for 
Cambridge. You may know that we have a lusty bant- 
ling at Cambridge University, the School of Archi- 


tecture. | do not quite know whose child it is ; it has 
many putative fathers ; but I should say that Professor 


Berestord Pite probably had something to do with 
bringing it to birth. We are trying to do what we can to 
give education in architecture, which I hope is not 
vocational. Jam out against vocational education. | 
remember that, during the war, I was called upon to 
attend a Conference of Colonial and Home Universities, 


and in the course of the proceedings it fell to my lot to 
defend Home Universities against the attack which was 


being made upon them by our Colonial brethren. | 
need not say what the attack was, but the burden of my 
remarks was chiefly this : that Cambridge—and I sup- 
pose | can speak for Oxford too—is not a place where 
you go to lectures, and it is not a place where you 
profess to learn anything, least of all how to dodge 
examiners; but Cambridge is a place where you live for 


three years. And that, bluntly put, means that educa- 
tion there is net vocational, that the great education you 
derive is how to deal with your fellow man. I imagine 
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student is a volunteer, not like the schoolboy, a 
conscript in the army of learning. ; 

That is rather a happy thought, I think, and it 
leads me to point out, in conclusion, that no one 
should ever be an architect except of his own free 
will. Fortunately, very few are. 


to the President 


that for an architectural school it is of the utmost 
importance not only to be able to build buildings, but 
to know how to deal with ci.ents who order them. That 
is one of the things we are trying to teach. 

But I am not here to explian what Cambridge is 
doing ; I am here to thank you for you excellent ad- 
dress. I beg to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President. 

Mr. WARREN: A dreadful message was brought 
to me, most politely, ten minutes ago, by Mr. MacAlis- 
ter, that I was requested to fill the shoes, for the 
moment, of a much more competent and distinguished 
gentleman who, unluckily for you and still more un- 
luckily for myself, is unable to be present. However, 
I am, nevertheless, very glad I am present, because it is 
always a pleasure to listen to our President, and on this 
occasion it has been, perhaps, a greater pleasure even 
than usual, which is saying a very great deal. The dish 
which he presents to us is always so_ beautifully 
seasoned with his charming humour. I do not know 
what has led me to drift into this kind of culinary 
metaphor, but having drifted in, I suppose I must pur- 
sue it and say that my admiration of the feast he has 
given us is intense. I do not know indeed whether I 
more appreciated the hors d’wuvre of his preliminary 
remarks, or the piéce de résistance of the admirable ad- 
ress itself ; but I am left with a sense of comfortable 
oratorical repletion after the meal, and am delighted to 
second the vote of thanks which has been so charmingly 
proposed by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 


The President, having briefly replied, called upon 


Mr. ‘Theodore Fyfe to read his criticism on the students’ 
drawings. 
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Review of the Work Submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships, 1921-22 


By THEODORE FYFE [F.] 
Read before the Roya! Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6 February 1922 


R. PRESIDENT, Laptrts anp GENTLEMEN,— 

When I accepted the honour of the President’s 

invitation to address the students on their work 
to-night, my first thought was how jolly and stimulating 
it would be to do this ; stimulating because the study of 
fine collective effort towards an ideal is always stimu- 
lating. 

The sight of a great exhibition of pictures has the 
effect of re-creating the eye, and through the eye the 
whole being, so that even common things and quite 
ordinary persons are not what they seemed before, but 
have a new and fresh expression. In a similar way our 
Students’ drawings can have that recreative value. In 
their happy pursuit of the ideal in design and their 
delightful rendering of fact in draughtsmanship, they 
can give us that stimulus which we all need at times. 
Whatever I may say in the way of criticism to-night, I 
do want the students to realise—speaking on my own 
behalf and on that of the Institute as a whole—how 
much we value these annual exhibitions of theirs. 

In commenting on THE Essay Prize for this year, I 
want principally to draw prospective candidates’ at- 
tention to the conditions which state that “ the com- 
petitors will be expected to make a useful contribution 
to knowledge by accurate research, so that the essays 
can be accepted as authoritative statements on the sub- 
jects dealt with.” ‘This important suggestion has been 
largely ignored in the present instance, and I would 
throw out a note of warning to students against choos- 
ing subjects which are matters of opinion and not 
matters of fact. The six essays submitted this year are 
as follows :— 

* Architecture, the Man in the Street, and Archi- 
tects.” 

“ The Spirit of the Renaissance in Architecture, and 
its Bearing on Modern Design.” 

* The Influence of Materials and Forms of Construc- 
tion upon Architectural Design, with particular refer- 
ence to Reinforced Concrete.” 

“The Vault.” 

** Logic in Architecture.” 

“The Imaginary Architecture of Literature.” 

A bibliography is a useful additon to any essay, but 
it only indicates the direction of the candidate’s thought 
and does not indicate, as references do, the value of his 
thinking. ‘Two of the essays have no footnote refer- 
ences whatever, two more have only seven such refer- 
ences, and a fifth, out of thirty-eight references, has 
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only two which are to architectural works ; so you will 
see that the spirit of research is not quite so profound 
as it might be. I emphasize these points as the Essay 
Prize in the past has given some very fine studies of real 
value to the Institute. One thinks at random of Mir. 
Percy Scott Worthington on ‘“ Five Famous Domes,” 
and Mr. Corlette on “‘ Colour in Architecture,” essays 
which it is a delight and often a great help to consult. It 
was the intention of the Committee which went into the 
whole matter of the Essay Prize some years ago to try 
and secure subjects which are waiting for good treat- 
ment, and there are many such :—the facts of any of our 
traditional English building forms in a particular dis- 
trict ; the treatment of features and accessories such as 
spires, lead-work, cast iron-work, wrought iron-work, 
grates, floor-tiles, etc., etc.,—things in which the 
writer can not only benefit others, but learn a great deal 
for himself by actual drawing and handling. Apart 
from their subjects, the essays this year are generally 
meagre in quality. The judges thought fit to give no 
award, but have given a certificate of Honorable Men- 
tion to the best essay submitted, that on “ The Imagin- 
ary Architecture of Literature,” which is well-done in 
its way and contains a lot of interesting information. 
THE PuGIN STUDENTSHIP has no entrants, and I 
fear this is significant that the study of medizeval work 
is on the wane. What is to be our comment on this ? 
Personally, I cannot help feeling that though medizval 
forms may not constitute a spoken word in building 
to-day, their study to the architect is as valuable as that 
of Greek to the educated man, and further that there is 
perhaps a misapprehension of the meaning of the term 
‘“* medizval ” among students. If it is borne in mind 
that it includes everything, great or small, in this 
country, after Roman work, up to and including the 
reign of Elizabeth, it must include the basis of all our 
domestic work, and its study be not only advisable but 
absolutely necessary for our proper education as archi- 
tects. Let the student ponder this, and spend his 
very next holiday in running round a given area to see 
what he can pick up for the Pugin. But let him consult 
first the A. A. Sketch Book and other similar works, to 
see what has been fully recorded already. To win the 
Pugin with a good set of drawings is a great honour, 
as some of the finest draughtsmen of our time have 
competed for this prize. 
THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP affords a very wel- 
come exhibition of fine and effective draughtsmanship 
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and colour. The holder, Mr. W. J. Knight, has shown 
six strainers which are full of most interesting work. 
The three strainers devoted to the gems at Ravenna 
San Vitale, the tomb of Galla Placidia, and the Baptist- 
ery—are admirably chosen and admirably drawn. The 
study of a portion of the interior of the Panthéon at 
Paris is well-done, though the architectural setting is a 
trifle too like tapestry. ‘The design subject is also very 
good, if a little monotonous in decoration, and one feels 
that the base of the building, decorated as a whole, 
should be free of breaks altogether. 

An interesting set of drawings is shown on four 
strainers by Mr. Ridley, but perhaps both too much and 
too little has been attempted on the two strainers de- 
voted to old work. An entrant for the prize selecting 
his studies entirely in England is of course handicapped, 
but one might suggest that the frescoes at Cromwell 
House, East Grinstead, hardly form a colour subject. 

Three designs have been sent in for THE SOANE 
MEDALLION, but this rather unsatisfactory result may 
be due in part to the unmanageable nature of the scheme 
on paper. I think it would be a good thing it the Com- 
mittee that sets the design subjects for prizes in each 
year would arrange for one of their members to work 
out the content of the subject on paper possibly in some 
cases reducing the scale of the general drawings to one- 
sixteenth inch instead of one-eighth inch to a foot ; but 
in any case satisfying themselves that drawings of larger 
size than antiquarian are not required. The entrants for 
this year’s prize for “ A Central Group of Buildings for 
a non-residential University ” are to be congratulated 
in tackling the subject under the conditions at all, and 
two of them have put their material most beautifully 
on the paper. It was perhaps impossible to expect that 
they could illustrate their designs fully. 

The winning design by Mr. Alfred J. Brown has a 
well-conceived layout, and places the central group of 
buildings in a commanding position. Having gone so 
far, the designer might usefully have turned the central 
group round, so that the lecture-theatre faced the 
faculty square and the court of honour obtained its true 
value as an axial approach. It is apparent from the 
layout plan that there is a difference in scale between 
the central and other buildings, and it is to the credit 
of the designer that he felt this himself, as his per- 
spective drawing is freely modified. It is possible that 
Mr. Brown may have had in his mind the Institute 
of Technology at Boston, and if so, I would advise 
him to study that building again, and then compare 
the relative scale of the main portion and the side 
portions of his central group. The dome over the 
central group springs directly from the cornice of the 
main internal order, which is hardly weighty enough 
to give a proper effect of support to the expansive 
archivolts of the four penetrations, and the springings 
of these do not rise sufficiently clear of the cornice. A 
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little additional height internally as well as externally 
would, I venture to think, have increased the dignity of 
the dome. The study of the interior treatment and 
decoration of a large dome is one of the most fascinating 
that an architect has to deal with, and one finds that 
the old Italians made perspective pen drawings of their 
domes and made models as well whenever they could. 
In default of a model it is a good thing to study the 
treatment in perspective under various aspects, as this 
is more than usually necessary as a corrective to geo- 
metrical drawings when dealing with the hemi-spherical 
form. 

The design placed second, by Mr. Thomas E. Scott, 
which has been given a certificate of Honorable Men- 
tion has not secured such an attractive layout, and it is 
much to be regretted that this shows all the buildings 
in block wash, so that there is really no complete draw- 
ing which enables one to see the scale of all the relative 
parts of the scheme. On the other hand, the designer 
very commendably shows an elevation of one of his 
subsidiary blocks to eighth inch scale, and he has rightly 
maintained a harmony of treatment between this and 
his central group. The planning of the latter is more 
compact but not so harmonious as in the winning de- 
sign. The dome in this case is rather too overpowering 
for its surroundings, though it is well worked out in 
itself. The perspective is nearly a fine drawing and all 
the work is carefully shown. Minor practical defects 
are insufficient lighting to the central hall, and the too 
flat pitch given to the seating of the galleries. 

The third design submitted, under the device of a 
gold diamond, shews evidence of haste. There is some 
merit in the conception of the great hall, particularly as 
shewn in the section, but the order treatments gener- 
ally are a little out of scale with the interior of the 
domical space. I should advise this student to stick at 
it and try again, as there is certainly some stuff in his 
design. 

The moral of this year’s Soane design to students 
must be that it is most inadvisable to design a large 
scheme without setting it out fully. The whole must 
be visualised and drawn out to a uniform small scale 
before any enlarging is attempted. 

THe Henry SAxoN SNELL Prize has not been 
awarded. The subject set, “an asylum for 200 aged 
and infirm poor,” offered scope for good treatment. Of 
the two designs submitted only one, that by Lieut. K. 
H. Read, could be considered as in the running, and it 
has been given a certificate of Honorable Mention. It 
certainly looks like an asylum or group of alms-houses, 
but the plan is somewhat disconnected and one feels 
that there might have been a covered way across the 
quadrangle to the staff dining-room. This subject offers 
an extreme example of the value of draughtsmanship, 
and if the lettering of Lieut. Read’s drawings had been 
better they would have been quite effective, because of 
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the gentleness of their treatment. The crudity of his 
competitor’s drawings is unusually evident in com- 
parison. But crudity is an easily mendable fault, and 
“* Staff ”’ should see to it that he secures other qualities 
in future, in addition to clean draughtsmanship, which 
he certainly has got. 

For THE GRISSELL MeEpaAL there were four entrants, 
and the Committee regretfully found themselves unable 
to make an award. The thanks of the Institute are due 
to the Air Ministry for their co-operation in setting the 
subject—* A Mooring Mast for an Airship in con- 
nection with a Hotel.’’ But owing to some misunder- 
standing, one essential condition of a proper air-mast 
that there should be no buildings immediately round 
its | was not a part of the conditions as set. Of 
the four designs, one by “‘ Nike Apteros ” got clear of 
this disability, but the ferro-concrete construction was 
both faulty and unnecessarily heavy. The design sub- 
mitted ! y Spero ”’ was on sound lines, but the radia- 
ting walls of the hotel at the base were unsuitable as 
support. The two other designs submitt 
sufficient merit. It is, however, interesting to note that 
one of them was purely steel-constructi 
and this leads one to think that possibly every alternate 
year the Committee might permit a compe col- 
laborate with an engineer in the producton of a design, 
as this might usefully promote mutual co-operation and 
good fellowship between the two profe 


DaSe- 


were Oi in- 
ngineering, 


titor to 


ssions. 

I think it should be made clear that in this case the 
judges would have felt themselves bound to give an 
award for a properly designed and constructed mast 
with a suitably-arranged hotel at the base of it within 
the prescribed area ; and it was just because these re- 
quirements were in no case fulfilled completely that no 
award was made. 

This was not a year for either the Tite Prize 
Measured Drawings Medal, but even so ons 
gladly have seen a better display of designs and draw- 
ings. All of us must silently realise one great cause fot 
a small exhibition, but if there be any other cause 
some chance word or some passing fashion perhaps 
which may have led intending competitors to turn the 
other way, I should like to say a word in 
an older student to younger students. 


or the 
would 


conclusion as 


The Institute prizes have a great and splendid tradi- 
tion which no slighting on your part can diminish or 
annul. There is one short period in your life and one 
only when you can compete for them, and if 
you are always the better for it, whether you win or 
lose. These Galleries have housed great and 
memorable exhibitions of students’ work, and I look 
confidently to the time when we shall have such vivid 
exhibitions again, and, if we play our part aright, to a 
time when the wayfaring man will come in his thousands 
to see them. You students, in the fulness of the measure 
of your capacity, can contribute to that “ joy in widest 


you do SO 


often 
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commonalty spread ” of which Wordsworth spoke ; 
and surely there never was a time when it was more 
necessary to show that art, in the fullest meaning of that 
word, is, as expressed by a modern thinker, one of the 
great values of life. Find time, then, in the course of 
your career, to enter for one or more of the Institute 
prizes, and thus do your part to sustain a fine collective 
tradition of beautiful things. 


British Institute of Industrial Art 
EXHIBITION OF PRESENT-Day INDUSTRIAL ART. 

In one of his unguarded and shrewd moments, Georges 
Chédanne, the well-known French architect, used to say 
to his pupils: ‘‘ Messieurs, les arts appliqués sont dignes 
de votre attention soutenue ; il y a la un champ d’étude 
fertile pour tout architecte sérieux que le bon goit 
dirige ’’ ; and his words—spoken at a time when French 
applied art showed great hesitancy and doubtful taste—are 
even more applicable now. It is therefore a matter of satis- 
faction that under the «gis of the Board of Trade an 
exhibition of contemporary industrial art should 
been opened at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory exhibits are to be found in 

the sections dealing with furniture, printing and textiles. 
Besides very happy examples of whole rooms by Messrs. 
Heal & Son and Charles Spooner, F.R.I.B.A., and J. Hall- 
Thorpe, we would commend, in Room III, some excellent 
armchairs and a round table in English walnut designed 
by the late E. W. Gimson, and executed by P. Waals, 
a craftsman of great ability, who shows also a particularly 
handsome hanging cupboard in unpolished English oak of 
his own design. Prof. W. R. Lethaby has some fine rain- 
water heads, and there is a bronze knocker by Gilbert 
Bayes in the same room which should not be passed un- 
noticed. Most of the potteries and most of the blown or en- 
graved glass are of the usual type, those by the Royal Lan- 
castrian Ware and James Powell & Sons being the best. 
Room IT is full of beautiful textiles. Nothing could bemore 
winsome than the hand block-printed linen curtains ot 
Miss Phyllis Baron and the curtains and scarves of Mrs. 
\airet, with their harmonious and bold colour-schemes. 
Some especially fine examples of Batik work by Alice Pash- 
ley are also noticeable ; but where British applied art seems 
unexcelled is to be found in Room V, devoted to printing 
and allied industries. The Florence Press (Chatto & Win- 
dus), the Cambridge University Press, the Morland Press, 
the Dolphin Press (Geo. W. Jones), the Baynard Press, the 
Curwen Press, and the Favil and Cloister Presses have really 
admirable things on view, from the petulant and highly 
decorative posters of Herrick to the commercial pamphlets 
of Lovat Fraser and the trade labels of G. McKnight 
Kauffer. As to lettering pure and simple, no more choice 
or happy examples could be found than those of Vera Law, 
M, ‘IT’. Holden, whose ‘‘ Alphabet ” is well-nigh impec- 
cable, or the essays in calligraphy of Edward Johnston. It 
is pleasant to observe in most cases the consistent regard 
paid to the purpose of each design and the distinctly 
modern look which most of them assume. Their is nothing 
outré, nor is there anything too consciously traditional 
about these designs. The exhibition will remain open until 
25 February. Gorpon Ho vt. 
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Architectural Draughtsmanship 


An Address given before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23 January 1922 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


R. PRESIDENT, Lapiges ANp GENTLEMEN, 

—This is really rather an alarming meeting: 

indeed I must explain why I am here. The 
only time I had the honour of being a guest at this 
noble Institute, we were going round architectural 
drawings, discussing them informally, and,as always 
happens in life, the professional artist, who is sup- 
posed to like vague and romantic things, was drawn 
to the severest drawings, while the architect was at- 
tracted by the looser painter-like things. So the sug- 
gestion was made that we might discuss this togeth- 
er, and here [ am, in front of a rather frightening 
audience. And the curious thing is that, as a practis- 
ing painter finding oneself among architects, one 
realises how verv little we know about one another. 
There are many new things in the modern world of 
Art, and this is one of them; that painting and archi- 
tecture were closely united in the past,is a truism. | 
do not even know whether the views which a humble 
painter holds on architects’ drawings will be sym- 
pathetic to you ; whether you share these views, or 
whether you will disagree. Perhaps one of the main 
points I might come to at once is this—I did touch 
upon it at the beginning-—that I think there is a 
misconception among a great number of architects 
as to what a painter-like drawing, or a draughts- 
man’s drawing, really is. And it is odd it should be 
so to-day, because the new orientation in the 
graphic arts is towards an almost mathematical 
severity. ‘Those dreadful people whom we call the 
younger men, whom one of your members, with an 
unusual lapse of psychology in a distinguished 
architect and scholar, and himself a fine draughts- 
man, accused of being “‘ washy ”’ in their work, can 
more justly be accused of idealising the machine. 
Through their intellectual admiration for the hiera- 
tic art of the past they have been trying, often 
absurdly, to reduce zsthetic formulas to something 
like mathematical precision. Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, a very old and delightful friend of mine, 
accused these young people of sloppiness. You, as 
architects, should understand and sympathise with 
this curious mental attitude which is characteristic 
of a good deal of European painting and sculpture 
at this moment. Even some of us older artists are a 


little envious of your use of the T-square ; we 
would like our lines to be as precise and swift as 
yours. And when we turn to your drawings, hoping 
to find support from your precision, we find that 
vou are inclined to neglect your own precious in- 
heritance and to turn to something which we do not 
recognise as belonging to the true spirit of our own 
particular age. Now in your building you must of 
necessity be influenced by precisely the same spirit 
that inspires contemporary musicians, philoso- 
phers, men of science, and artists. We are all ap- 
proaching the same reality from different angles, 
And if a great number of modern architectural 
draughtsmen do not know the more intelligent aims 
of their colleaguesinart,it shows that there is some- 
thing a little wrong. Eachage inherits as alegacy an 
instrument ready to its hand, and we use any other 
instrumentat our peril. Good taste will never make 
up for a sincere use of contemporary material, and 
no study of the past, no preference for one wsthetic 
principle which a past age has practised to perfec- 
tion, will make up for our failure to use fruitfully the 
instrument we are born to work with. Whatever the 
fashion of our day may be, it is the natural outcome 
of all that has gone before. We are sometimes 
accused of being too eclectic and derivative ; yet I 
find in a great number of modern architects’ eleva- 
tions-—because, of course, I am not dealing with 
plans—a lack of the scholarship which is charac- 
teristic of the best art of any period = they miss pre- 
cisely those elements of severity and austerity, sen- 
sitiveness to proportion and balance of rhythm, 
which I would have thought were the very qualities 
which architects would have understood better than 
any other artists. So in going round these drawings 
it happens that the nearer the elevations approach 
to the plan, the more I find myself in sympathy with 
them ; and the more artistic in intention the more 
alien do they appear. It seems to be rather a para- 
dox that a man brought up without any architec- 
tural training should hold these views. And I may 
mention that a good number of the best artists I 
have known were first educated as architects, and 
their art has in consequence gained because they 
had the advantage of that severe training which 
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gave them knowledge of construction and respect for 
a T-square, and it is a training I, personally, bitterly 
regret having missed. And you who have had this 
education, when you handle our common instru- 
ments, pencil and brush, should bring to bear upon 
it the particular qualities which are your birthright. 

I believe that your clients often require from you 
elevations and perspective drawings which appear 
to most of them more human and comprehensible 
than your plans. Now when, in anticipation of my 
promise, I came to your admirable library last Satur- 
day to consult English, French, Italian and German 
architectural magazines, I looked with a new in- 
terest at the elevations of modern European build- 
ings. The closer these elevations approached your 
plans, the better did they appear to me to be, but in 
the more pictorial perspective drawings the influ- 
ence of the work of those we accept as true artists 
was less noticeable than the fascination exercised 
by the more trivial and insincere painters. ‘This 
surely should not be the case. We pay homage to 
great art, not with our lips alone, but through our 
work. We who practise the arts know the rare 
combination of qualities required to form a great 
artist, whether he be sculptor, painter or architect. 
When we become aware of someone whose vision 
and handiwork can survive the acute and fresh 
judgment of a succeeding age we may fairly expect 
some influence will have made itself felt upon their 
own age by sensitive contemporaries, and at least 
that later men will be actively conscious of it. Now 
architectural drawing has one thing in common 
with great painting—it is by its nature severe in 
statement and purpose ; one would suppose archi- 
tects quick to appreciate the severer elements in 
contemporary art, for instance. If, then, you pro- 
pose to bring pictorial qualities into your work, I 
put it to you that it might be worth your while to 
understand the more scholarly and the austerer 
elements in modern painting and sculpture. I was 
surprised to find even so admirable an artist as 
Norman Shaw putting trees and bits of landscape 
into very severe and beautiful architectural eleva- 
tions, which would scarcely appear to a student of 
art to be drawn bya contemporary of Watts, Burne- 
Jones or William Morris. A tree is as full of form as 
a roof or a buttress. We are all students ; we have 
the Italian art of the past to tell us, if we have not 
time to go to nature, what design and form mean. 
And I should have thought that when you drew a 
clear and precise elevation and wished to put in 
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landscape surroundings, you would do this in a way 
which showed a sympathetic formality. 

When an architect has faith in the traditions of 
his own great pursuit and keeps to the instruments 
which furnish the drawing desk, he achieves some- 
thing very like the qualities of the great painters. 
With ‘T-square and compasses he achieves the 
beautiful swift line, the kind of line every draughts- 
man wants to get on his paper, the line we see in 
the drawings of Ingres and Alfred Stevens. It seems 
to me a puzzling thing that this noble inheritance 
which architects have should be replaced by a 
trivial amateurishness. But we all, at one time or 
another, miss the way and go wandering after 
strange goddesses. Least of all can members of my 
profession throw stones. 

But if I may be allowed to speak especially to the 
youngest members in the room, may I suggest that 
they inform themselves what truths the most vital 
philosophers, poets and men of science are pursu- 
ing. For we are all children of the same age, and to 
find the truth we are ourselves hunting approached 
from a different angle is often heartening and in- 
spiring. Last of all, perhaps you will discover what 
painters are thinking about, with what ideas of form 
they are occupied. And if you can allow yourselves 
to be influenced by contemporary work which con- 
tains true quality and distinction, your own draw- 
ings may gain in weight and authority. 

Of your plans I am offering no criticism : I am 
speaking only of elevations. When these are drawn 
simply and with severity, these elevations seem to 
me often impressive works of art. When the 
draughtsman is wanting in faith in the beauty of 
straight mouldings and of well pointed stones or 
bricks, in “‘ the straight allure of simple things,” in 
fact has no faith in the vitality of his own building, 
and consequently wishes to give it a picturesque 
appearance, he is apt to wander from the straight 
path. Perhaps the artist’s love for the picturesque 
has misled him. I admit there is something extra- 
ordinarily touching in quoins and coping, cut and 
laid down by once busy human hands, and some 
element of this feeling one hopes will creep into the 
work of one’s own hand. The appeal which old 
buildings make to the artist’s spirit may come from 
the fact, or fancy, that nature adopts man’s handi- 
work, making it, when it has been sound enough to 
endure, appear her own. Hence to draw buildings 
carelessly seems a slight upon both man’s work and 
nature’s. 

















Some of the most beautiful drawings I have seen 
have been made by architects in their sketchbooks, 
and certain painter friends of mine who have had 
the good fortune to begin their craining in archi- 
tect’s offices, not only draw buildings with an 
especial sensitiveness, but show deep appreciation 
of architectural beauties. 

Nothing gives one greater «esthetic pleasure than 
the just proportions and mass of a _ building, 
whether it be a cathedral or a barn, perfectly ad- 
justed to the earth on which it appears to have 
grown. All the forces of nature, gravity, wind and 
storm, and the radiance of the sun, seem to have 
endowed it with almost superhuman qualities ; a 
ship with her sails spread, seems only to evoke a 
similar perfection. 

You young architects, then, who have greater 
knowledge of building than any painters can have, 
might well think it worth vour while to study the 
severer ideals of the painter’s and draughtsinan’s 
art which might well form the basis of your own 
elevations. 
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There is nothing I dislike more than using the 
past to belabour the present ; it is an irritating and 
disheartening habit of debate. But we can learn one 
thing from earlier periods of art—-~when men are 
deeply absorbed by the visible world they have 
faith in every manifestation of life, and are not in- 
terested in decay. The architecture of Botticelli or 
of Crivelli is what people to-day would think the 
architecture of the railway station and the post 
office, with all the bricks and stones carefully 
painted, with the pointing freshly laid. ‘There is an 
evident pleasure in clean carving and ironwork. 
To-day there appears to be an idea that the only 
excuse for being interested in buildings is that these 
shall be crooked and weather-stained. 

If painters believe this, architects should know 
better. And in drawing your attention to the draw- 
ings of the earlier architects, 1 think you will dis- 
cover that their elevations were singularly like the 
buildings depicted by the painters, and that up to 
the time of Canaletto painters and architects drew 
in the same manner. 


Discussion 


The PRESIDENT : [am sorry to have to announce 
that Sir Reginald Blomfield, who was to have spoken 
here this evening, is not able to be present. But he has 
sent us a communication, which the Hon. Secretary 
will read. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [Hon, Sec.| read the 
following letter from Sir Reginald Blomfield :— 

‘IT am not allowed out at night, owing to a cold, and 
I am disappointed that I shall not be able to move a vote 
of thanks to Professor Rothenstein, as invited by the 
Council. Iam sure he will say a lot of interesting things, 
and he speaks with all the authority of wide experience 
and his own admirable draughtsmanship. As, however, 
he has the unusual faculty of speaking from rough notes 
or nothing at all, and I can’t be there to hear him, I have 
no idea what he is going to say, and instead of being able 
to select choice positions for my guns, all I can do is to 
put in a little casual sniping. 

This matter of draughtsmanship and architecture 
is familiar to many of us. There have been compe- 
tent architects who were poor draughtsmen, but the 
majority of good architects have also been excellent 
draughtsmen—Bramante, Peruzzi, the elder Sangallo, 
De L’Orme, Inigo Jones, Perrault, and most of the 
great French architects. In England Cockerell, Bur- 
ges, Devey, Street, Waterhouse, my uncle [Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A.], Norman Shaw, were all good 
draughtsmen ; and my own view is that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for a man to be a great architect who 
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does not possess the skill of his fingers which enables 
him to get his ideas on to paper without the handicap 
of clumsy and inadequate expression. 

‘* The Frenchmen of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had no doubt on the subject. The founders of the 
French Academy in Rome insisted on draughtsmanship 
as the basis of design, and Blondel repeated this in the 
following century ; but by draughtsmanship they did 
not mean the catchpenny tricks of the ateliers, the wash- 
ings and sprayings into which architectural drawing has 
degenerated in France and America, and I regret to see 
inrecent years in England. They meant sound, accurate, 
tenacious draughtsmanship which shirked no difficul- 
ties, which was determined at all cost to get the thing 
right. They did not differentiate between the drawing 
required by the painter and that required by the archi- 
tect. For both, they insisted on a thorough training in 
drawing, not only for its value as a means of expression, 
but also as an essential gymnastic to develop in the 
student a sense of form, and the power of discriminating 
between those subtle shades and nuances which mean 
al! the difference between right and wrong in design. 
I think more attention should be paid to pure drawing 
in our schools from this point of view—that is, as a means 
of training the wsthetic and critical senses. 

‘* But from this point forward painter and architect 
part company. The painter pursues his drawing for its 
own sake; as his actual means of expression, it is the 
complement and coequal of his idea. But with the archi- 
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tect drawing is only a means to an end ; it is not his final 
means of expression, merely a stage on the way to the 
realisation of his idea in actual materials. The mistake 
too often made in our schools is to confuse the means 
with the end. The care lavished on the wonderful draw- 
ings produced in competitions is, to the architectural 
mind, dead waste of time ; for the thought that should 
be given to the design is given to its presentation on 
paper. Stripped of the recognised devices of the modern 
architectural draughtsman, there is too often little left ; 
and our draughtsmen might remember the remark of 
Burges, who said of an eminent colleague that it was a 
pity he couldn’t build his cross-hatching. I may warn 
our younger brethren that experienced assessors are not 
taken in by these devices. What they want are straight- 
forward geometrical drawings which show the design 
honestly and without any flourish of trumpets. 

* Architectural illustration has, I regret to say, been 
so largely superseded by the short cut and the plausible 
look of the photograph that one seldom sees it nowa- 
days. Photographs are generally misleading as to scale 
and many other points, and line drawings are much the 
most satisfactory form of illustration. I find that in one 
of the first Arts and Crafts Essays, written about 30 
years ago, I suggested ‘ the line used in architectural 
illustration should be free, accurate, and unfaltering, 
drawn with sufficient technical knowledge to enable the 
draughtsman to know when he can stop. ‘The line 
should not be obstinate, but so light and subtle as to 
reflect without effort each thought that flits across the 
artist’s mind.’ I still think that is the sort of drawing to 
aim at. Knowledge and understanding of what he is 
drawing is, of course, essential. It is given to few to 
draw architecture correctly by sheer accuracy of vision. 
Sargent did it in his ruins of Arras Cathedral, but then 
Sargent is a consummate draughtsman. For most of us 
there is but one road—incessant labour to correct our 
vision, train our hand, and perfect our critical apprecia- 
tion of form. Please convey my regrets to Professor 
Rothenstein that I have missed his address.” 

Mr. H. CHALTON BRADSHAW [4.]: I rise with 
the greatest possible pleasure to second the vote of 
thanks to Professor Rothenstein for his suggestive and 
very delightful paper, on a subject in which we younger 
men, to whom he specially directed his remarks, are 
very deeply interested. With his plea for a simple 
presentation of architecture we are all very much in 
agreement. One or two minor criticisms may have sur- 
prised us. The young man entering into architecture 
is faced with a mass of traditions, often contradictory, 
and a vast array of drawings which differ according to 
their period and the then prevailing fashion. He sees 
besides geometrical conventions, various methods of 
drawing, all of which he may be called upon to imitate 
according to the work he is doing and according to 
whom he works for. These traditions, I think, are 
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very often the cause of the faults which Professor 
Rothenstein has criticised in the examples of drawin 
he has shown. Perspective drawing is not everything 
and very few architects are really interested in it. What 
does interest them is the drawing of the elevation and 
plan. Professor Rothenstein made one or two re- 
marks on the actual drawing of some of the examples 
chosen. He pointed out the subtlety of line, the effect 
of thinning and thickening, and its right use in indicat- 
ing different materials, and also the importance of the 
treatment of landscape. These all involve difficulties 
which we have to meet. Our training does not often 
allow us the time to reach the standard expected of us 
by a painter. Professor Rothenstein has criticised the 
shortcomings of architectural drawings which are not 
to my mind representative of a great deal of the work 
we have to do ; and I think that in justice to members 
of the Institute he ought to have shown something more 
representative of what we consider to be our better 
drawings than the pen and ink sketches which make 
good slides but which very few of us admire. I wish 
to thank Professor Rothenstein very much for his very 
admirable lecture and to acknowledge on behalf of the 
younger men, if I may, our indebtedness for so profit- 
able a criticism from a fellow artist. 

Professor GERALD MOIRA: With regard to the 
perspective drawings which Professor Rothenstein has 
been abusing, I feel that there is a difficulty which 
architects have : they are not able to make clients see 
what they are driving at by a simple straightforward 
elevation. Therefore, the thing to do is either to make 
a model or to do a perspective drawing. I feel that we 
all agree in wanting to get back to the plain straight- 
forward elevation, such as we got from Adam, from 
Soane, and other older masters. If we look at the draw- 
ings which were done for the Bank of England, or some 
of the Adam’s drawings, we realise what a plain, 
straightforward drawing can do. 

Mr. THEODORE FYFE [F.] : It is very difficult to 
speak after Professor Rothenstein, yet I feel one should 
say a word for the architect. The lecturer spoke of 
putting figures into the perspective. I think it is very 
often done because the architect feels that his building 
is somewhat bare, that it needs some human touch. 
Besides, the tree or the figure gives at once an expression 
of relative size: they enable the architect to show the 
scale ot his building. It is extremely interesting to hear 
that the architect is wrong in his ideas of draughtsman- 
ship at the present day ; in other words, that the painter 
is striving for something which is on entirely different 
lines. That seems to be the illuminating part of the 
address. It is something new, although I know Pro- 
fessor Rothenstein is not himself a Futurist. We are 
trying to put into our buildings features which are repre- 
hensible to the painter ; and the Futurist is putting 
things into his paintings which are unintelligible to us. 
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Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F.]: It has been very 
interesting to listen to Professor Rothenstein and to 
have the point of view of an admirable painter and a 
consummate draughtsman, which is very valuable to 
architects. I think it was a little unkind of the Pro- 
fessor to select so many extremely back numbers of 
illustrated draughtsmanship, though he made his points 
admirably with such materia! as he chose. I believe 
there is a wise tendency among young architects to 
dispense, when they can, with perspective drawing, and 
to rely on plans, elevations and sections, unless there is 
an end to be served by having a perspective drawing, 
which, I am afraid, is often a commercial end : to per- 
suade somebody to adopt the building, or to advertise 
the personality and the power of design of the particular 
architect, in the exhibitions at the Royal Academy and 
elsewhere. Perspective drawings are of little use to 
the designer unless he is the author of the drawing as 
well as of the design. I remember, in my younger 
days, when I had more belief in perspective drawing, 
making a rather nice drawing for a lady client, which I 
carefully coloured and showed to her. She said it was 
very charming, but added “‘ Could you not make a 
drawing of it as it will really be?” That rather 
damped me, but I did so, and was pleased to see she 
liked it much better. The drawing which indicates 
most clearly the actual physical facts is the best, and I 
have lately been looking with great pleasure at illustra- 
tions made in the mid seventeenth century and the early 
part of the eighteenth century, of buildings in London. 
They are delightful, and there is very little effort wasted 
on the drawing. The perspective is seldom given so 
much as a figure, or a tree, and the building is repre- 
sented as being in vacuo, or with just the taintest in- 
dication of a ground-line. That is an unreal way of pre- 
senting a building, but it represents the actual facts of 
the building, and concentrates the attention of the 
observer on those architectural facts. In the charming 
views of Loggan, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, he puts in occasionally, in his college views, a 
tree, a wagon, or the like, but mostly the building or 
group of buildings is represented as 7m vacuo. The best 
kind of architectural drawing is, so to speak, part of the 
architect’s tools, and there can be very great charm in 
the method of drawing plans and elevations by the 
adroit use of the line. And I think there is still greater 
charm in the actual working drawings to a large scale, 
in which you see the matured intention of the man who 
is carrying out the work. As Sir Reginald Blomfield 
has said, not every architect is a great draughtsman ; 
the greatest architect this country has produced was not 
a great draughtsman in the usual sense. Wren could 
express himself with extraordinary adroitness, never- 
theless. I have seen, in the Bodleian Library, letters 
written by Wren, to the then Vice-Chancellor about the 
Subsidence of the Library and Divinity School, which 
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he illustrated by charming pen-and-ink sketches, and 
humorous references ; tor Sir Christopher was seldom 
without humour. ‘There you have an instance of a very 
great master, a consummate master of detail and of all 
the co-ordinate trades and businesses which go to make 
a great building, who was not a great draughtsman. So 
that a man, if he sets out to accomplish a building of a 
complicated character, need not himself personally be 
what, in a modern sense, we should call a fine draughts- 
man. My own master, George Frederick Bodley, was 
not much of a draughtsman, but could always express 
precisely what he meant, and when it came to detail, 
nobody could express it better. His sections pos- 
sessed a charm and sensitiveness which left nothing to 
be desired. But he did not believe much in sketching. 
He had seen an enormous number of buildings, and it 
was not necessary for him to prompt his memory by 
making sketches ; he observed things and remembered 
them afterwards in an astonishing way. I remember 
coming home one year from a holiday in which I had 
drawn portions of a church at St. Leu D’Esserent, near 
Creil, and I showed the drawings to Mr. Bodley. He 
said ‘‘ Yes, I remember that church; it had an extra- 
ordinary detail like this,” and he drew one of the 
clerestory windows, and various other datils. I said 
‘“* How long is it since you were there?” He said 
“Let me see ; twenty-two years.” And he remem- 
bered it all. His method was to borrow a chair, take a 
good cigar, move the chair from place to place and 
observe the exterior from different points, until the 
cigar was exhausted, and then he noted the interior and 
was able ever afterwards to remember all that he saw. 
Making sketches is a means to an end; it not only 
incites the study of mass and details, but aids a more 
exact observation in those not gifted as my old master 
was. 

I also wish to express the extreme pleasure I have 
derived from the address. 

The PRESIDENT: I feel very much obliged, as 
you all do, for what Professor Rothenstein has said. 
And I hope, and I feel sure you do, that the accident 
he alluded to, which led to his coming here, is the sort 
of accident which will happen again, and may induce 
some of his fellow-painters to come and talk over 
some of the problems which are common to both 
the arts. I think we have been a little surprised 
at what Professor Rothenstein has told us, because 
some of his ideas are new to us. We feel we should 
like to have a good many hours of thought before 
we can join issue with him, even on the points on 
which he wishes us to disagree. I think one of the 
points which obscured the issue is the question of 
the line. That has a double function in architec- 
tural drawing. We have spoken mostly to-night of ele- 
vations, and more or less of linear perspectives, the fact 
being that the function of an architectural drawing of a 
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semi-pictorial nature is partly to instruct the builder 
and partly to give a favourable impression of the archi- 
tect’s work. Professor Rothenstein, of course, knows 
the architect’s definition of the line. The line occurs 
on the strictly diagrammatic elevation where ‘‘ some- 
thing advances, something retires, or something 
disappears,”” and it should not be used for any other 
purpose. The reason some of us have abandoned 
the use of lines at times is, that for representative 
purposes in the pictorial sense they are often extremely 
deceptive. The hard outline of steps, for example, 
introduced just because ‘something has retired,” 
may give a false representation, and we are tempted to 
use other media to give an expression of texture. 

I do not know whether all of you have read the 
Dictionary of Architecture, but under the heading 
‘* Loggia,” there is a picture of a Town Hall at Brescia, 
which has been tidied up by the lithographer. It was 
originally a freehand drawing by my father, and when 
he was drawing it, a man rushed out from a shop and 
offered him the use of a T-square. The man was in- 
dignant with my father for not accepting it. I tell you 
that in order to show that what Professor Rothenstein 
is contending for was in full force in Brescia half-a- 
century ago. 

Mr. Fyfe said that one of the reasons why we decorate 
our drawings of buildings with surroundings is to show 
the size of the buildings. When the Professor argues 
for sympathetic landscape he perhaps overlooks the 
feeling we architects have sometimes, that our work 
can only live in landscape which gives to it a contrast. 
There are buildings so designed that their effect is 
got by this contrast. I wish to add an expression of 
my thanks to Professor Rothenstein for the care he has 
taken over his address, and for the great interest it has 
evoked. 

Professor ROTHENSTEIN : I wish only to say, in 
thanking you for your kind reception, what I was driv- 
ing at was, that I admire architects’ drawings, and | 
a little deplored that you admired ours. But if you do 
admire ours, please admire the best of them, not the 
weakest. There is nothing more delightful to me than 
going through the drawings of buildings ; I have archi- 
tect friends who allow me to go to their offices to do 
this. I have had great joy in going through them, and 
I feel that when you are drawing as architects, you are 
drawing much better than we are. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 


The fifth annual Exhibition of Works submitted in 
open competition for the Rome Scholarships, 1922, in 
Architecture, Painting, Sculpture and Engraving, to- 
gether with works executed in the Final Competition 
for the Scholarships of 1921 will be held at the Royal 
Academy from the 14th to the 25th February. 
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Mr. Robert Atkinson’s Report on 
the Education of the Architect in the 


United States of America 
By W. Curtis GREEN [F.]. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson’s Report on the Education of 
the Architect in the U.S.A. is an extremely interesting 
and valuable monograph ; the Institute recognises its 
importance by publishing it in pamphlet form, and it 
should be obtained and studied by all who are interested 
in architectural education. 

The modern American school is a compromise be- 
tween the old technical schools and the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and is the product of the last de- 
cade. There are twelve principal schools recognised by 
the American Institute of Architects. Mr. Atkinson has 
visited all these, and he reports very fully on the curricu- 
lum of most of them. The usual course appears to be of 
four years duration, the first two years including general 
education in languages, mathematics, physics, etc. ; in 
the main the programme seems to be much the same as 
that now in being at our larger schools. 

It is of interest to note the number of professors and 
lecturers in each school, and the help that is given by 
practising architects. Our own schools need strengthen- 
ing in personnel to ensure depth and continuity of 
effort, together with more intimate co-operation from 
architects in practice. Many of the younger men to-day 
are turning their eyes towards the States ; and not the 
least interesting part of Mr. Atkinson’s report is the 
introductory part of it, in which he examines the cause 
and effect of recent American architecture. 

When an architect talks about the art of architecture, 
the listener is conscious of what that architect actually 
achieves in his own work, and values his remarks 
accordingly. So it is in judging a system of education : 
what has that system produced ? It is too early to say 
what our own day-school system has done, though we 
already hear discontent from architects in practice with 
the product of the schools : perhaps they expect too 
much, and perhaps students on leaving the schools 
expect too much ; both take a short-sighted view. The 
one should be glad that the younger men come to them 
with some vision of what architecture means, and give 
them credit for the will and the latent, if undeveloped, 
ability to master the means by which alone fine archi- 
tecture can be achieved—namely, by the drudgery of 
making clear working drawings and acquiring the ability 
to fulfil the moral and legal obligations of practice. 
The other must recognise that at least a year of hard 
work is necessary before he is worth his bread and 
butter as an assistant, and several years, with design his 
constant preoccupation, before he can undertake the 
responsibilities of practice. 














Even in America, where things move more rapidly 
than they do here, it is too early to form more than an 
opinion on the value of an educational movement only 
some ten or twelve years old. In Mr. Atkinson’s view, 
‘‘ rigidity ” of type is the most marked characteristic of 
American architecture ; a living up to an accepted stan- 
dard rather than to the standard of their own ability. He 
deplores the bookish element in their work, which 
witnesses to a greater power of selection than of pro- 
gressive thought. But is not the one a step towards the 
other ? May it not be that this bookish element is a 
conscious effort to set up an irreproachable standard, 
and a necessary correction to licence and immaturity ? 
Freedom in an art can only be gained by mastery of the 
grammar of that art ; and when a tradition has been 
broken there are worse courses than getting back to the 
letter of the law. If for a space of ten years nothing in 
this country was produced except from the “ books,” it 
would be an outrage upon those few architects who by 
years of study have mastered the grammar of architec- 
ture, and to the development of architecture through 
their individual influence ; but it would lift the mass of 
modern building on to a simpler and higher plane ; it 
would force attention to the fact that there are two 
elements in architecture—one transitory, and the other 
eternal ; and the layman would begin to realise which 
interested him most. The architect would have learned, 
as it would appear that his American brother has done, 
that to express in terms of art the spirit of the age it is 
necessary to apprehend the spirit of the ages. Architects 
like McKim, Norman Shaw, and Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
who have incorporated in their work great examples 
from the past, have shown that the abnegation of self is 
sometimes a service to art as it is to life. 

‘The Americans have, by their self-discipline, achieved 
a general standard that an intelligent public can 
appreciate ; the Americans realise that they have in 
their architects a social asset, a serious body of artists 
who produce art for daily use. Those who are best 
acquainted with American architecture expect to see it 
gain in freedom, returning everything that has been 
borrowed with interest. 

If we are to carry on the great tradition of English 
architects, such as Wren, we have not only to learn the 
principles and practice of modern building construc- 
tion, we have to be masters of that tradition. Mr. 
Atkinson thinks that the long vacation should be spent 
upon a modern building under a clerk of works during 
its construction ; that would be excellent, but in that 
case the student should be encouraged to spend more 
time during the term on measuring up old buildings. 

Mr. Atkinson, by his enthusiasm, and by his gift of 
communicating it to others, has done a lot for English 
students and English architecture ; not the least of his 
services is this exhaustive report on the American 
schools, from which we have much to learn. 
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Reviews 


MODERN BUILDING. Edited by H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F.RI.B.A., and Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E. 
Lond. 1921. [The Gresham Publishing Co.] 


This new contribution to the library of those in- 
terested in building is a work in three volumes of some 
150 quarto pages each, and, as its title indicates, its 
object is to bring the whole field of building in its latest 
phases up to date. Neither quite a text book nor a popu- 
lar manual, it makes a wide appeal to all those, be they 
architects, students, officials or craftsmen, who are in- 
terested in constructional development in its widest 
sense. The work is divided into sections devoted to 
special subjects by a number of contributors, including 
the editors. 

Volume I, after an introduction by Mr. Searles- 
Wood on building development relative to contracts, 
gives a chapter on meteorology and site conditions, 
which in such a work is novel and useful. The remarks 
on aspect, and the diagrams showing the available sun 
at different times of year, are particularly instructive. 
Those of us who are able to dress and breakfast on the 
east or south-east side of our houses must be aware of 
the value of aspect in such initiation of the day. A 
chapter on the revolution in housing deals with cottage 
homes and their lay-out. Professor Adams next contri- 
butes a long chapter of nearly ninety pages on construc- 
tion, wherein we find that means for keeping the house 
dry are treated at length, and the volume concludes 
with a few pages on town planning and cottage fur- 
nishing. 

Volume II opens with a section on plan and design. 
General conditions of health and convenience are dis- 
cussed, including the relations of various rooms and 
their belongings, illustrated by a large number of plans 
and some elevations and photographs of small houses. 
A short section on pisé-de-terre building is followed by 
a long one on steel construction and mechanics, in 
which Professor Adams finds himself very much at 
home. Finally, domestic water supply receives full 
and useful treatment. 

Volume III is mostly devoted to matters of sanitation 
—plumbing, fittings, and sanitary laws—with a profu- 
sion of sectional and other drawings. We should like to 
have seen a little more encouragement for the open ter- 
razzo floor channel, with reduction in traps and plum- 
bers’ work, on lavatory ranges. Following this is a 
section on modern day school buildings. We know 
the Girls’ High School, Clapham, as a very excellent 
example of a school at the date of its erection, but it 
seems rather a pity to have incorporated a central hall 
type of building, which this substantially is, when such 
form of planning is now definitely a thing of the past, 
more particularly as this is the only school illustrated. 
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The book concludes with a long and valuable section 
on useful timbers of the British Empire, by Dr. 
Chandler, who is well qualified to bring this important 
subject to wider notice. The work is well “ got up,” 
and the volumes are of manageable size. The diverse 
nature of its contents has no doubt rendered classifica- 
tion difficult, but we do not quite follow what was in 
the editorial mind in the arrangement of the contents, 
and are rather inclined to think that a closer association 
of these contents under such headings as planning, con- 
struction, and materials might have been preferable. 
This is a trifling criticism, and the joint editors have 
produced a work which, while it meets the needs of the 
student and the home builder, also contains a great 
deal of information not to be readily obtained in so 
compact and palatable a form. 


ALAN E. Munsy [/’.]. 


JERUSALEM, 1g18—1920. Being the Records of the 
Pro-Ferusalem Council during the period of the British 
Military Administration. Edited by C. R. Ashbee. 
40, Lond. 1921. {2 2s. [fohn Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W. Published for the Council of the Pro- 
Jerusalem Society.| 
* Zion is a city compact together.’ “ It is this com- 

pactness or unity, so characteristic of Jerusalem, that 
the Society has set itself to preserve.”” With this objec- 
tive no reasonable Englishman would find fault, or so 
one would think. But, as a matter of fact, intelligent 
people are to be found who view the over-arched streets 
with a frightened horror, and it is against this ultra- 
civilised point of view that the Pro-Jerusalem Society 
sets itself to fight. In the pages of the recoid are to be 
found mention of many useful activities aiming towards 
the upkeep of old buildings, traditions, and crafts, and 
the work of the Society seems in the main to be upon 
sound lines of conservation whenever possible. 

This attitude of reverence having been adopted to- 
wards the antiquities and the medizval aspect of the 
city, the Society has pursued a wise course in seeking 
expert advice from persons whose long association with 
the city places them in a position of authority in regard 
to its archeology and local colour. 

The Dominican Fathers who contribute interesting 
passages in the text are Frenchmen, and it shows some 
broad-mindedness on the part of the English Govern- 
ment that these learned gentlemen, in every way fitted 
to advise, should have been consulted. If this spirit of 
tolerant co-operation can be maintained, there is some 
hope for the future unity and progress of the city, for 
without goodwill and good sense a place so 1riddled with 
conflicting interests and multi-sectarian enthusiasm 
would be doomed to perpetual strife and discord. 

The Turks managed the religious aspect of things by 
installing Mahommedan guards at all the older and 
more famous Christian shrines, a tradition which Lord 
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Allenby wisely continued, and it seems that Turkis! 
law is being administered, subject to minor amend- 
ments in detail, at the present time. 

The Society made the cleansing and opening up « 
the existing fortifications one of its earliest works. 
great deal of rubbish had to be dug out and remove: 
from the citadel itself, and this process of necessar 
repair is being car1ied on steadily as funds permit. 

The ancient city wall, one of the most complete in 
the world, was also freed from dirt and encumbering 
masses of masonry which had been built upon and 
across its rampart walk. A few of these obstructions 
had been erected by the Turks, but most of them were 
the result of the enterprise of private persons, who 
sought to enlarge their premises by including a piece of 
the old wall. Some of the encroachments had been 
permitted in pre-war days, but the wall, as a whole, was 
still a veritable rampart, patrolled by armed sentries as 
a means of protection against marauders. 

Jerusalem in the hands of the Turk doubtless had 
many drawbacks, but in compensation it afforded a 
spectacle of a medizval city in what might be accepted 
as something approaching to medizval custody. There 
was an air of genuineness in all the quaint methods 
adopted, and from this point of view Jerusalem has lost 
through the Turkish defeat. 

With a park zone about its fosse and tourists instead 
of sentries perambulating the path behind its battle- 
ments, the venerable wall of Jerusalem has ceased to 
live, and has become a survival comparable toa museum 
specimen, 

The march of the times and tha‘ of the British Army 
are responsible for these changes, but visitors to Jerusa- 
lem will miss the living interest brought into the old 
city by this connection with ancient military precau- 
tion. In 1g09 three out of the six principal gates of the 
city were closed at night, and only reluctantly opened 
by the guard after the applicant had told his name and 
business. In a similar way the wall top was generally 
kept closed to visitors unless conducted by some one 
known to the authorities, and not always then. 

A plan of the proposed Jerusalem park system, by 
C. R. Ashbee, shows how the old walled city may be 
left isolated in a belt of natural scenery, free from en- 
croachment by inharmonious houses of the modern 
Jewish colonies. The word “ park ” is misleading, as it 
is proposed to leave large portions of the zone under 
Fellahin cultivation as at present, subject, let us hope, 
to increased care in the upkeep of ancient monuments, 
tombs, etc., coming within the area. 

Beyond the “ park”’ zone the New Jerusalem still 
consists of horrible slums of undesirable Jewish immi- 
grants, and the town plans of W. H. McLean, 1918, and 
of Professo1 Patrick Geddes, 19109, still await the con- 
firmation or rejection of financial and political circum- 
stances still hanging in the balance. 






























































Whatever may happen in the future, the influx of 
poor and improvident Jews, lacking in all the elemen- 
tary instincts of citizenship, constitutes a menace to the 
proprieties of the Holy City and to the health of its 
inhabitants. Under Turkish rule Jews were forbidden 
access to Palestine, and although several thousands of 
them settled there under European and American pro- 
tection by the assistance of assumed nationality, the 
nuisance due to thei: imperfect civilisation was kept 
within bounds. With incieasing numbeis strict 
measures will be required to teach and enforce sanita- 
tion among the new population if grave risk of pestilence 
is to be avoided. Although supposed to be interested in 
the associations of the land and the monuments of their 
forefathers, the immigrants show not the slightest re- 
spect for the ancient sites other than the few indicated 
by their own special traditions. 

Pére Vincent, writing of a Jewish tomb containing 
inscriptions of the Herodian epoch, adds: ‘‘ Nous avons 
en le regret de constater que cette tombe, encore acces- 
sible en 1914, avait été transformée en cloagque et 
totalment obstruée par les plus malsaines immondices 
appoitées journellement de la colonie juive voisine.”’ 

This Zolaesque description is not only true but 
typical, and, unless the question of immigration is 
handled with great firmness, the result may equal the 
squalo1 of the New Quarter left derelict in Rome by 
the financial crash after a period of frenzied specula- 
tion. Inhabited by unemployed, the white fronts of the 
gigantic houses and blocks of flats were stained with 
filthy droppings, and sewage trickled in sluggish streams 
down the marble stairs. The Turkish method of keep- 
ing a place clean was to station upon it a man with a 
whip, with full authority to use it on all transgressors. 
It wasa partial method and limited as to extent, but it had 
the advantage of appealing to the meanest intelligence. 

Complaints upon other pages of the Records show 
that the English occupation has felt the need of a radical 
improvement, but has not yet had the courage to en- 
force it. 

A more cheerful side of the book is concerned with 
the repair of the Dome of the Rock by Mr. Ernest 
Richmond, F.R.I.B.A., who has revived the tilemaking 
industry within the precincts of the Haram-esh-Shereef 
for the purpose of supplying tiles for the denuded areas 
on the walls, at present left bare or rudely cemented. 
Tiles of good quality have already been produced to the 
ancient designs, and Mr. Richmond’s experience in 
restoration work in Cairo is a guarantee that the result 
will be satisfactory. 

Recent repairs executed under the Turks involved 
the use of indifferent tiles of European manufacture, 
inferior in design and character to anything that is 
likely to be produced on the spot. 

The revival of weaving and glass-working is being 
attempted, and the produce should find a market among 
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the many visitors and pilgrims if placed before them in 
such a fashion as will interest them. 

The visitor to an Oriental city all too frequently re- 
turns with trumpery objects which, if not manufactured 
in Birmingham, are the nearest approach to its style 
that the native labour master can produce or procure. 

The illustrations of the Records include many beauti- 
ful photographs of native buildings, and some which 
show the success of the citadel gardens, where trees and 
flowers have been persuaded to grow in spite of the 
tendency of the townsfolk to uproot and carry off the 
plants at the first opportunity. 

WILLIAM Harvey. 


Norte.—In the review of Mr. E. A. Webb’s important 
work on the Records of St. Bartholomew’s Priory and of the 
Church and Parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, West 
Smithfield, the author was stated to be the elder, instead of 
the younger, brother of Sir Aston Webb. The subscrip- 
tion price of the book was £3 3s. net ; the price to non- 
subscribers is £4 4s.—[Eb.]. 


WILLIAM BUTTERFIELD. 

The indenture of apprenticeship of William Butter- 
field, architect and Royal Gold Medallist, has recently 
been presented to the Institute by his nephew, Mr. 
Lindsay Butterfield, teacher of design at the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

From this document we learn that William Butter- 
field was apprenticed to Thos. Arber, builder, of 
Horseferry Road, Middlesex, to learn the art, trade or 
business of a builder, house decorator and furnisher. 
It would seem, therefore, that William Butterfield, 
senior, a chemist of Norfolk Wharf, Strand, intended 
his son to be a builder, although, on the other hand, 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, in his paper, “‘ Architects from 
George IV to George V”’ (read before the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects in 1912), states that William 
Butterfield was a student member of the Architects’ 
Society in the year in which he was apprenticed. 

The indenture is dated 3 March 1831, the term of 
five years to count from 7 September 1830. On the 
back of the parchment is a note, “ 1833 7th fune Re 
Arber,”’ below which is a circular stamp faintly out- 
lined in red with what appears to be the word “ bank- 
ruptcy ” on it ; the apprenticeship may therefore have 
terminated in 1833 owing to the bankruptcy of Thos. 
Arber. 

It is interesting to note that John F. Bentley was also 
intended by his father to follow the building trade, and 
was apprenticed for five years to a firm of builders, 
Winslow and Holland, of Bloomsbury, but his talent 
for architecture was so conspicuous that, at the sugges- 
tion and introduction of Holland, he was transferred to 
the office of Hen1y Clutton, the architect, three vears 
before the expiration of his apprenticeship. 

Joun E. Newserry [A.]. 


2ilI 
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The Late Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. 


By PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., PRESIDENT R.I.B.A. 


Some men grow old and die : others die having never 
grown old. This is the happier lot for them, for their 
friends the harder. Our dear friend Newton 
through, it is true, those attacks on the body which 
mean with most men a surrender—or 


went 


a partial sur- 


render—of that spirit that keeps the flag flying. But 
he came out from them in triumph and his friends re- 
joiced in his untarnished courage-—in the giving back 


to them of the whole personality of the man they loved. 
Then a day or two of fear—and the fear fulfilled. It is 
difficult to speak of these troubles, they are too inward 
to be laid bare, but it is due to Newton’s memory to 
say that few men, even in the goodly fellowship of 
architects, can have left behind him so many fellow- 
workers to whom his going forth was not a mere 
occasion for a passing tribute and a conventional regret 
but a downright sense of sorrow and loss 


Many others have spoken, and spoken well of his 
work, his art, his unselfish character and his quiet 
forces. Many more could bear testimony to acts of 
kindness, words of encouragement, pledges of good 
fellowship, which he offered to friends in the inner and 
even in the outer circles of his acquaintance. And per- 
haps it is almost unfitting that any expression of more 
personal sorrow should find expression in the cold 


publicity of print. But [ think not ; and for 


c 


In Ernest Newton the faculty of 


this reason. 
making and keeping 


For the purposes of record we give a list of the houses and 
other buildings which Mr. Newton designed, with the dates on 
which they were illustrated in The Builder :—House of Retreat, 
Lloyd Square (8 November 1884) ; house at Weybridge and 
additions to ‘‘ Little Menlo,’ Beulah Hill (26 May 1888); St. 
Swithin’s Church, Hither Green—details by Professor W. R. 
Lethaby (28 September 1895, and 26 December 1896) ; St. 
Barnabas’ Vicarage, Beckenham (23 June 1888); house at 
Wokingham (27 August 1898); Martin’s Bank, Bromley (3 
December 1898, and 1 December 1900) ; house at Sutton Cold- 
field (23 November 1895) ; house at Haslemere (24 November 
1896) ; house at Burley-in-Wharfedale (21 October 1899) ; 
house at Chislehurst (26 October 1go1) ; ‘‘ G ebelands,’’ Wok- 
ingham (14 September 1gor); “Steep Hill,’ Jersey (28 
September 1901) ; house at West Green, Winchfield (14 and 
28 June 1902) ; lodge and cottages at Overbury (25 June 1904) ; 
house at Wimbledon (14 May 1904); house at Bickley (25 
June 1904) ; house at Triscombe, Somerset (29 April 1905) ; 
St. George’s Church, Bickley (11 November 1905) ; house at 
Godstone (12 May 1906) ; house at Wokingham (12 September 


1908) ; Dawn House, Winchester (17 July 1909) ; Luckley 
House, Wokingham (17 July 1909, 3 February 1911, 3 March 
1911); “‘ Upton Grey”? Winchfield (11 December 1909, 3 


February 1911) ; Ludwick House, Hatfield, Ardenrun Place, 
Blindley Heath, and ‘‘ Four-Acre,’’ Winchfield (3 February 
1911) ; Oldcastle House, Dallington, Sussex (21 June 1912) ; 
houses at Kingswood and house at Burgh Heath, Surrey (16 
May 1913); house in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg (10 
October 1913) ; proposed houses at Goring and Dorking (20 
March 1914); house at Jouy-en-Josas, France (8 May 1914, 
g May 1919); bank, Lombard Street, E.C., and proposed 
chapel, Bournemouth (7 May 1915); houses on Sanders 
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friendship of more than common depth was so greut 
and so integral a part of his essential nature that any 
recount of his life that left unnoticed this lovable 
characteristic would be in that degree incomplete. This 
power of friendship touched and tinged not only the 
intimacy of his unprofessional life but his relations with 
those who knew him chiefly or solely as a brother archi- 
tect. ‘To him architecture was as truly as to any man 
not merely a creative art but an inevitable brotherhood. 
[t was in the spirit of brotherhood that his bright and 
merry nature moved among his fellow craftsmen. He 
gave to me, I know, more than I deserved. But de- 
served or not, | would not for worlds have been without 
that free gift of his, and I know that I shared it with 
many others. As one of his successors, I feel strength- 
ened by the brightness of his blameless example—his 
ideals were exceptionally high—as his companion in 
more than one society, social and professional, I have 
felt the grace of his companionship ; and as one of his 
survivors, I feel the blank of a bright light extinguished. 
[ cannot find his enemies : I cannot count his friends. 


How do the words run ? 


If life be short and art be very long 
Thrice happy he who fills his life with art, 
Who fills his art with grace, and fills his part 
In grace and art and life with friendships’ song.”’ 
The verse seems to come near to my meaning. 


Estate, Denmark Hill, and Whiteley Homes (5 May 1916) ; 
BullersWood House, Chislehurst ; Upton Grey Manor House; 
new buildings, Bromley, Kent ; the Chapel, House of Retreat, 
Lloyd Square, E.C., and the stables, Bickley Hall (16 August 
1918) ; Uppingham School Memorial (11 June 1920, and 6 
May 1921); house at Burgh Heath, Surrey, and “ Flint 
House,’ Goring (7 and 14 May 1920) ; house at Kingswood, 
Surrey (14 May 1920); Monast*re du Carmel—Messrs. E. 
Newton, R.A., and Sons, and Mr. W. Nicholls, architects (18 
June 1920 ; 6 May 1921, and 15 July 1921). 

Mr. Newton died from pneumonia after only five days’ 
illness, at his residence, 17 Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, on 
Wednesday, 25 January. His funeral took place on 28 January 
at Golder’s Green Crematorium and was attended by a large 
and representative gathering, including Mr. William G. New- 
ton, Mr. Harold Newton (his sons), Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. 
Mr. John W. Simpson, Past President, Mr. Michael Water- 
house (representing the President in his unavoidable absence), 
Mr. Lawrence A. Turner (Master, Art Workers’ Guild), Sir 
John Burnet, A.R.A., Mr. E. S. Prior, A.R.A., Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, A.R.A., Mr. Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A., Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby. Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. Ian MacAlister (Secretary 
R.I.B.A.), Mr. John Slater, Mr. Alan Slater, Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
Mr. Henry V. Ashley, Mr. Edward Warren, Mr. H. D. Searles 
Wood, Mr. Guy Dawber, Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. Arthur Keen 
(Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A.), Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall, Mr. W. Curtis Green, Mr. W. E. Riley, Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend, Mr. Theodore Fyfe, Mr. Louis Ambler, Mr. F. 
Winton Newman, Mr. Arthur Stratton, Mr. F. R. Hiorns, Mr. 
Vincent Harris, Mr. Herbert Shepherd, Mr. Stephen Ayling, 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton, Mr. Walter Lamb (Secretary R.A.) 
Mr. George Northover, Mr. R. Dircks. 




































































Correspondence 


NEW ROADS AND OUR COUNTRYSIDE. 
14 St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, Kensington, W.14. 
2 February 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

sir,—-The Art Committee are beginning to receive 
complaints from various parts of the country that some 
of the new roads and new road widenings are doing irre- 
parable damage to the appearance of the countryside 
and some of our villages. 

Everyone recognises that these roads and widenings 
are now very necessary, and indeed overdue, but our 
complainants suggest that more care could be exercised 
by detours or different methods of widening to preserve 
the beauty of the villages and the scenery through 
which they pass. 

The Art Committee will be most grateful for intor- 
mation from architects or others, who know of definite 
cases, accompanied if possible by plans, photographs 
and other particulars, and also suggestions for alterna- 
tive routes. 

It will, in addition, be useful to know if any action 
has been taken by the residents, and if so, with what 
result.—-Yours faithfully, 

Maurice E, Wess [F.]. 
Hon. Secretary, Art Committee. 

{At the request of the Art Committee the Council have 

written to the Ministry of Transport on this subject.—Eb.] 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
EFFECT ON OVERCROWDING. 


36 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


23 January 1922. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—The apparent conviction underlying Mr. Coll- 
cutt’s note of warning contained in the opening sen- 
tences of his recent Paper on Architectural Education 
must surely afford matter for the immediate and serious 
consideration of the governing Councils of our profes 
sional bodies, if not of the whole community concerned. 

The warning is of such satirical importance that per- 
haps I may be excused for quoting it : 

‘““ Architects have suffered, and are still suffering, 
perhaps more than any other body of men, from the 
effects of war. The outlook is still gloomy. But, in 
spite of this indubitable fact, students and yet more 
students are encouraged to enter the schools.”’ 

Taken in conjunction with this warning, Mr. Guy 
Dawher’s estimate of approximately 2,000 pupils study- 
ing architecture at the present time is, to say the least of 
it, alarming, and does it not justify Mr. Collcutt in his 
fears for the future of our profession ? 

What percentage of this 2,000 will, at the completion 
of their training, ever practice their adopted profession 
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as principals ? Shall we put it at 25 per cent. ? Perhaps 
a high estimate. Then what is to become of the remain- 
ing 1,500 men ? In spite of Professor Reilly’s assertion 
that the object of the schools is not to provide cheap 
assistants, | make bold to say the majority of these 
students ev// become assistants, not practising archi- 
tects, and through no fault of their own will remain in 
that category for the remainder of their professional 
careers. 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union is a young body, but who will say its 
existence is not an urgent necessity ? In spite of its 
youth there are on its unemployment register at this 
date some 259 names of assistants without work, many 
of whom are without means of subsistence. The figure 
increases daily, and yet, what proportion of the total 
number of unemployed in our profession this figure 
represents I do not know, nor have | the means of 
ascertaining. One can only conjecture. 

The problem is one which cails for the instant and in- 
tense consideration of the whole profession. It brooks 
no delay. The overcrowded state of the profession 
linked with the apathy of its members is a tragedy. It 
is, therefore, cheering to receive Mr. Colleutt’s warn- 
ing, encouraging to note Sir Aston Webb’s reiteration 
of it, and gratifying to observe the acknowledgement of 
the danger by the Vice-President of the R.I.B.A. when 
he said, “‘ I think therefore that as an Institute it be- 
hoves us to consider whether we are right in encourag- 
ing so many students to enter the profession at the pre- 
sent time, when the prospect of their making a living is 
so poor. 

Acting on a considered resolution of the National 
Convention of Delegates held at Leicester in September 
last, my Executive Council instructed me to approach 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. to seek its co-operation in 
the setting up of a joint committee, representative of the 
whole profession, to consider what steps might be taken 
to regulate the flow of new blood into the profession. 

Cannot this now be done ?—-Yours faithfully, 

Joun B. HEcrTor, 
Hon. General Secretary, Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union. 


The University, Sheffield. 
25 January 1922. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—In the debate which followed Mr. Collcutt’s 
Paper there appeared to be a consensus of opinion 
amongst those architects who do not happen to be con- 
cerned with any of the “‘ Recognised Schools ” in an 
official capacity that the number of students now enter- 
ing an already crowded profession is on the increase. 

No allowance appears to have been made for the fact 
that all figures pertaining to this question for the last 
three years are quite abnormal because of the fact that 
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the majority of the students in most of these schools 
during the period referred to would normally have been 
included in the preceding years when the war necessi- 
tated the suspension of all such activities. 

For example, in the Sheffield school last session, of 
the whole-time students the ratio of ex-service Students 
(working on Government grants) to ordinary paying 
students was as 3 to 1. This session, however, whilst the 
total number of whole-time students has slightly de- 
creased, the ratio is exactly reversed. 

The decline in the pupilage system has, in this 
locality at least, resulted in a far greater diminution in 
the number of men entering the profession than the in- 
crease in the number of students attending the schools 
in the same district. 

In 1910-1911 the number of articled pupils in South 
Yorkshire was to be reckoned by the score, but this 
year, after the most exhaustive inquiries, | have had 
difficulty in tracing six in the same area, whilst the num- 
ber of students in attendance here is just under twenty. 

With regard to the assumption that the heads of the 
schools are apt to encourage students who may not be 
endowed with the natural aptitude for a successful pur- 
suit of the art, [ need only say that I have recently most 
strongly advised a change of vocation in two cases, even 
going so far as to communicate with the parents, but 
without avail. The comparative independence of the 
salaried teacher places him in a position which renders 
the giving of such advice much more likely than the 
position formerly held by those gentlemen who were 
known as “ pupil farmers,”’ and whose income was in 
many cases chiefly derived from the premiums they 
received from the pupils. 

When a student enters a university course in archi- 
tecture all his relatives are aware of the fact, andhence 
the student is apt to feel that a change of vocation after 
a year or two will reflect on him, and so he continues his 
course in spite of the warning he may have received 
from the teacher in charge of his training. 

With the remaining portion of the views expressed at 
the meeting, however, everyone will agree, and the 
heads of the recognised schools will, I feel sure, be very 
much indebted to Mr. Collcutt for his most stimulating 
address. 

F, Raprorp SMITH [A.]. 


SIR CHARLES RUTHEN AND NATIONAL 
HOUSING. 
3 Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
26 Fanuary 1922. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A..,- 

Dear Sir,—The charge brought by Sir Charles 
Ruthen against “‘ the entire profession ” of practising 
architects that we are profiteers, and that the “‘ prime 
responsibility for the financial failure of the great Go- 
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vernment Housing Scheme rests with architects,” is so 
obviously absurd that it would be beneath notice but 
for the fact that Sir Charles is unfortunately not only an 
architect, but the President of the Society of Architec:s* 
and Director-General of Housing to the Ministry of 
Health. 

This being the case, his statements are sure to create 
uneasiness in the minds of those members of the public 
more or less dependent upon architects for advice, and 
one effect of Sir Charles Ruthen’s reckless charge must 
be to prevent many people from consulting architects if 
they can possibly manage to do without them. ‘he 
natural consequence will be to rob many architects of 
work, with the inevitable result that, being deprived of 
expert advice, these people will lose infinitely more than 
any possible saving in fees. 

From the date the Government scheme was put be- 
fore the public, it has been pointed out by architects 
that the proposals were financially impossible ; that 
under the Government scheme the State subsidy would 
be the equivalent to a capitalised sum of :— 

(a) Private enterprise £150, afterwards increased to 
£250. 

(6) Public utility societies £354, afterwards increased 
to £620. 

(c) Local authorities £1,560 for every £1,000 spent 
upon housing. 

It is a simple matter of arithmetic ; let the Director- 
General of Housing consider it. 

An economic rent must be sufficient to meet :— 

1. Interest on capital outlay : 

(a) Cost of site. 
(5) Roads, sewers and development. 
(c) Buildings, including architects’ fees. 

2. Working expenses : 

(a) Maintenance. 
(6) Management and collection. 
(c) Rates, taxes and insurance. 

3. Sinking fund, or depreciation account. 

4. Reserve fund for contingencies, improvements, 
empties and bad debts. 

In the case of a local authority, 1 and 3 were to be 
met by loans repayable (capital and interest at 5 per 
cent.) in 50 years. 

PB. ds 
This absorbed 59 © oper annum. 
Item 2 absorbed 57 5 5 per annum. 
Item 4 absorbed 5 oO oper annum. 
£121 5 5 per annum is therefore an 
economic rent, or 46s. 8d. per week for house costing 
£1,000. 


* Since writing the above Sir Charles Ruthen has ceased to 
be President of the Society of Architects. 
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It was estimated that the highest rent obtainable 
would be 16s. 8d., leaving a deficit of 30s. per week ; or 
a loss of £78 per annum (capitalised at 5 per cent.= 
"1,500) on every £1,000 spent. 

Architects’ fees may be ignored (like the 1d. rate) in 
considering the financial soundness of the scheme. 

[ shall be surprised if Sir Charles can give us an in- 
stance where the cost of a cottage has been so appre- 
ciably reduced by the omission of architectural “ frills ” 
that fees (if omitted also) and frills together would save 
{60 out of the total loss of £1,560. How could archi- 
tects profiteer, or how, in any way, be responsible for 
the financial failure of the Government’s mad scheme ? 
—Faithfully yours, 

Joun E. Yersury [L.]. 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 
Haywards Heath. 
18 Fanuary 1922. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—In the voluminous correspondence in reference 
to Registration I have seen no reference to one im- 
portant point. Comparison is frequently made between 
the proposals of the Institute and the dentists’ action 
in admitting unqualified men. The dentists certainly 
did admit all unqualified men of sufficient standing as 
dentists with authority to practise as such, but they did 
not grant them the valued letters of L.D.S. 

Now, sir, the vast majority of Associates worked 
hard and put themselves to considerabie expense in 
proceeding to London to sit the succession of examina- 
tions, particularly it they lived in a small provincial town 
with no schools to guide them architecturally ; and they 
value these letters A.R.I.B.A. in proportion to the 
difficulty of attaining them. 

By all means admit outside people of good status (and 
there are many) to full equality and voting powers as 
Members, forming a new class if necessary, and let the 
Licentiates join this class if they wish ; but leave us the 
distinction for which we have worked and which 
amounts in effect to a degree. It might be said that 
many of us could and should proceed to the Fellowship ; 
but the qualification of private practice for seven 
years and the nomination by (I think) three Fellows 
preclude this in many cases, even if we desired it. I 
myself don’t know even one Fellow by sight.—Yours, 


etc., A.J. McLean [A., 1g09]. 


THE “ IDEAL CLASS ROOM.” 
Mr. George H. Widdows [F.] will introduce a dis- 
cussion on the “‘ Ideal Class Room ”’ at a meeting of the 


Medical Officers of Schools Association, which will 
be held at 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.1, 
on Wednesday, 22 February, at 5 p.m. The Associa- 
tion has invited the Institute to send two representatives 
to take part in the discussion. 
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PRESENTATIONS TO MR. HERBERT TAYLER 
AND MR. GEORGE NORTHOVER. 
There was a good attendance of members of the 
Institute, who in response to Mr. Woodward’s letter, 
published in the JOURNAL on 10 December, had con- 
tributed towards testimonials to Mr. Herbert G. Tayler, 
the late assistant secretary, and Mr. George Northover, 
the late editor. In the unavoidable absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) occupied the 
chair. The presentations (clocks with suitable inscrip- 
tions and envelopes containing cheques) were made 
by Mr. Woodward on behalf of the subscribers. Mr. 
Woodward referred eulogistically to the long and able 
services of each of the retired officials, stating that Mr. 
Tayler held a record of service of forty-seven years, and 
that Mr. Northover had been with the Institute for over 
twenty-eight years. Mr. Tayler had done especially use- 
ful work in connection with the Board of Architectural 
Education and the Examinations ; and Mr. Northover 
had worked with zeal and energy in the best in- 
terests of the Institute Journal and the Institute. Mr. 
Arthur Keen spoke of the unfailing tact and courtesy 
of both officials, which had created between all who 
were brought in contact with them ties of lasting 
esteem. Mr. Tayler, in his reply, referred to his 
pleasant relations with the Secretaries of the Institute 
over a long period of time—Mr. Charles Eastlake, Mr. 
William H. White, Mr. W. J. Locke in the past, and 
later with the present Secretary, Mr. Ian MacAlister. 
Mr. Northover expressed the pleasure which he had 
derived from his long association with the Institute. 
Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr. W. A. Pite and other speakers 
testified to the high regard in which both the retired 
officials were held by members of the Institute, 


OLD CAMBRIDGE MEN AND THE 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 

A number of architects who are old Cambridge men 
have just formed a Club with a view to helping, where- 
ever possible, the work of the Cambridge School of 
Architecture. As a first step, they have agreed to double 
the donation of {50 given this year by the R.I B.A. to 
the funds of the School, and they propose in future to 
meet once a year, either in Cambridge or London, to 
establish relations with the Staff of the School and to 
keep in touch with its work generally. Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, F.R.I.B.A., has been elected Chairman of the 
Club, and Mr. J. Alan Slater, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 

ASSISTANTS UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 

A sum of £25 has been voted by the Council of the 
Institute to meet the expenses of preparing the scheme 
for an Unemployment Insurance Society. 
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Fees for Housing Work 


JOINT MEETING OF THE 
PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE AND 
HOUSING ARCHITECTS 
Mr. JOHN SLaAter [F.] in the Chai 
A meeting of the Practice Standing Committee and 
Housing Architects was held on 17 January 1922 in order 
that the three delegates appointed by the General Body to 
confer with the Ministry of Health upon the question of 
fees, might obtain the views and advice of those who had 
had most to do with Housing Work under the Govern- 

ment programme. 

The three delegates, Messrs. H. T. Buckland [F.], 
Francis Jones [F'.] and Herbert A. Welch [4.! were pre- 
sent, and had the advantage of hearing the opinions of 
many speakers at a meeting that was well attended and 
representative. ‘The Chairman suggested that the vast 
quantity of correspondence that had been received from 
members all over the country upon the question of fees 
should be handed to the delegates for their perusal, it being 
quite impossible to deal with it at the meeting. 

The importance of the definition of the word *‘ scheme ”’ 
was emphasised by several speakers, and attention was 
called to the unfairness of the rule that travelling expenses 
were not allowed inside a twenty-five miles radius under 
Memoranda 51 (D) and 52. 

After a long discussion, the meeting passed a resolution 
on Professor Adshead’s motion, seconded by Mr. C. B. 
Willcocks, by which the delegates were requested to pro- 
ceed with the negotiations with the Ministry, and to seek 
further advice if required from the Practice Committee in 
consultation with a representative appointed by the Presi- 
dent of each Allied Society. 

A further resolution requested the Council to take strong 
action with regard to the attack on architects by the 
Director of Housing, who, in a speech at the Society of 
Architects on 12 January, had attributed to them the 
prime responsibility for the fuilure of the Government 
Housing Pelicy 


Notes by the Practice 
Committee 


It has been decided by the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee that, while strict confidence will, as hitherto, be 
observed in the case of matters affecting individuals, 
some opinions of the Committee on subjects of general 
interest can, with advantage, be communicated to 
members through the medium of the JouRNAL. It is 
proposed therefore that notes on such subjects will from 
time to time appear in the Journal. The following 
items have been recently passed for publication by the 
Committee : 

(1) ‘TELEGRAPH PoLes.—The Committee’s attention has 
been drawn to the Telegraph (Construction) Act 1916. 
This Act appears to extend the Telegraph Acts so as to 
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empower the Postmaster-General to place telepraph lines 
under, upon, or over, any land or building belonging to 
private owners, subject to the owners having the righ: of 
reference to a police magistrate, or county court judge, 
acting as an arbitrator. Architects desirous of being ac- 
quainted with the law on this subject are advised to obtai 
copies of the Act of 1916 and of the Telegraph Act 1878. 

(2) TTaxeD Costs.—The Committee advise architects 
who are engaged to give evidence as expert witneses in the 
Courts to obtain from their clients an undertaking in 
writing that they will be paid the full fees charged by them, 
irrespective of whether or not such fees may be reduced 
in the ‘‘ taxation ’’ of costs on the conclusion of the cas« 

3) Powers or MEMBERS OF BUILDING COMMITTE! 
The Committee have had complaints from architects who 
have acted on the instructions of members of building com- 
mittees only to find, subsequently, that such members had 
no power to bind their committee. The Committee advise 
architects, before accepting instructions from members of 
building or other committees, to make sure that such 
members have power to give instructions on behalf of 
their committee. A lack of caution in this respect may 
result in an architect devoting a good deal of professional 
time to work for which he may in the end find himself 
unable to obtain any remuneration. 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
IN PARIS. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to under- 
take the financial responsibility for the Exhibition of 
British Architecture at the Paris Salon this year. 

ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 

The Council of the Institute propose to submit to 
His Majesty the King the name of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Hastings, of New York, as the recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal tor Architecture for the current year. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
The Problems in Design submitted by candidates for 
the Final Examination and the Special War Examina- 
tion will be on exhibition in the Galleries of the 
R.I.B.A., from Friday, 10 February, to Friday, 17 
February, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
MEMBERSHIP. 

The attention of the Council has been drawn to the 
fact that members occasionally sign the nomination 
forms of candidates with whom they are not personally 
acquainted. By-law 3 is quite definite on the point. 
The members who sign the form thereby certify their 
personal knowledge of the candidate. Members are 
particularly requested to bear this fact in mind when 
they are asked to support candidates for membership. 

“THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS.” 

Copies of Mr. Cope Cornford’s recently published 
book with the above title can be obtained from the 
office of the Institute. Price 5s. Postage gd. extra. 
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Allied Societies 


YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ihe dinner of the York and East Yorkshire Architectural 
Society was held at the Royal Station Hotel, York, on 
2 February. 

\mongst the large company present were the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman W. H. Birch), Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
(President, Royal Institute of British Architects), Mr. A 
E. Munby, M.A. (President, York Society), Mr. Ian 
MacAlister (Secretary, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects), Mr. Stephen Wilkinson (Vice-President, York 
Society), Mr. J. M. Dossor (Vice-President, York Society), 
Mr. E. A. Pollard (Hon. Treasurer, York Society), Mr. 
|. E. Reid (Hon. Secretary, York Society), Messrs. J. Fer- 
guson, S. R. Kirby, Geo. Benson, A. B. Burleigh, S. Need- 
ham, W. E. Parkinson, T. Snowden, A. G. Stevenson, S. 
G. Highmoor, A. Cowman, F. Dyer, F. T. Penty, Ken- 
neth Ward, J. Vause, R. Jackson and C. Leckenby. 

Apologies for absence were read from Mr. W. H. Brier- 
lev, Mr. L. Kitchen (ex-President, York Society), and the 
Presidents of the Sheffield and Leeds Societies. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. J. M. Dossor 
(Hull), in proposing success to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, said he had been a member of the Insti- 
tute for many years and had derived great benefit from 
this association. The real aim of the Institute was to bring 
the whole of the profession into a homogenous body, so 
that the younger members would uphold the profession in 
the esteem of the general public. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse (London), returning thanks on 
behalf of the Institute, opened his remarks with a reference 
to the late Mr. Ernest Newton, whose death had left a 
conspicuous blank in his life. Mr. Newton’s life had been 
one of splendid service, one of complete self-sacrifice for 
his profession, and during the difficult times of the war he 
rendered invaluable service to the Ministry of Munitions. 
Mr. Waterhouse thanked the York Society for its hos- 
pitality and referred to the growing unity between the 
Institute and the provincial societies. London was the 
centre of a circle represented by the allied societies. Not 
only this, but the circle was beginning to take the form of a 
sphere with outposts all over the globe. He paid a cordial 
tribute to Mr. Munby, whose link with the York Society 
he greatly valued. He emphasised the fact that the touch 
that the Institute had with the non- Metropolitan societies 
was a true touch. The Institute always welcomed sug- 
gestions from provincial societies. The question of unifica- 
tion, instead of being as many thought, the inspiration of 
a few London faddists, was in reality the outcome ef pro- 
vineial feeling. The allied societies had helped the Insti- 
tute in the solution of many problems, and those outside 
London had done incalculable service. After referring to 
the recent unjustifiable remarks of Sir Charles Ruthen, 
\r. Waterhouse, in conclusion, alluded to the old-time 
pupilage. That system had its good points, but archi- 
tectural education had now become organised, and this 
tempered with the pupilage system was all for the good. 
Architectural schools had stimulated many youths to study 
for the profession. He was afraid, however, that all would 
not be able to get employment. Nevertheless he did not 
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advocate any lessening of the system, but masters of such 
schools should not be led away by a number of successes. 
The real test was when a pupil had to find his own level. 
He admired the conscientious master, who told parents 
whether their sons should go on or not. He spoke very 
highly of the architectural profession as one that gave an 
architect great pleasure. 

Mr. MacAlister proposed the health of the Allied 
Societies, and said that he had been fourteen years 
Secretary of the Institute, and this was the first occasion 
that he had had the pleasure of being entertained by an 
allied Society. He congratulated the York Society on its 
choice of President, and dwelt upon Mr. Munby’s know- 
ledge and wide experience. There were forty professional 
societies allied to the R.I.B.A., twenty-three of these being 
in the United Kingdom. Nothing in the architectural 
world could be compared with the organisation for com- 
pleteness and scope. The Institute allowed perfect local 
freedom in its allied societies and was always ready to 
listen to advice from them, and was doing all it could to 
establish intercommunication between each. 

Mr. Munby, in replying, said that his people had long 
been associated with the public work in York, and he 
would like to go down to fame as being the means of 
getting the President and Secretary of the Institute down 
to York. He was pleased to say that these gentlemen were 
very willing to come. Visitors of this kind did so much 
good to the provincial centres and greatly stimulated local 
interest. He reminded the company that this day was the 
anniversary of an event in history, when Jonathan Martin 
set fire to the Minster approaching 100 years ago. He 
hoped the public would not think the Society was cele- 
brating that event. In reference to architectural education, 
he would like that to be as broad as possible. A student 
should be able to tackle all problems, from designing an 
altar cloth to conducting an arbitration. The York Society 
greatly appreciated the work of the Institute and its 
Secretary. 

Mr. Stephen Wilkinson proposed the health of the Lord 
Mayor. Personally speaking, he would like to have seen 
more visitors at the dinner, because many people were so 
ignorant of architecture that they did not know what the 
function of an architect was. 

The Lord Mayor, in replying, said that he had accepted 
the invitation with a certain amount of trepidation, be- 
cause he was a builder. People wondered who was the 
most important, the architect or the builder. He said the 
Tower of Babel could not have had an architect, hence the 
confusion. It was fitting that the Society should meet in 
York. York was a city full of architectural interest. In the 
old times a workman was left with more individual liberty 
than at present, and much work was left to his initiative. 
He felt that such conditions could not appertain to-day. 
Contrasted with those times, workmen now showed less 
interest in much of the intricate work with which they had 
to deal. Architecture was a creative art, but it was almost 
impossible for an architect to-day to do his best. He was 
hampered by conditions. He regarded the architect and 
builder as a combination of art and craft. It was up to the 
architect particularly to make our streets beautiful, and 
if they had more freedom and less financial restrictions to 
contend with they would rise to the occasion. 
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BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.I.B.A., was a guest at a 
dinner held by the Birmingham Architectural Association 
on Friday, 13 January. The guests included the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham, Alderman David Davis, and the 
presidents of several of the architectural societies of the 
country. 

After the dinner Mr. Waterhouse delivered an address, 
which he commenced with a very hearty acknowledgment 
of the reception which had been offered to him. He was 
anxious, he said, to express the warmest appreciation, not 
only of the personal friendship shown in the invitation to 
be present, a friendship which on his side was as sincere as 
that shown by his hosts, but also of the token which this 
invitation and reception showed of the very admirable 
bonds of unity which connected the R.I.B.A. with its 
Allied Societies. Perhaps there never was a time in the his- 
tory of professional organisation in which the uniting links 
were so strong. 

Were any special evidence to be sought of the strength of 
this spirit of co-operation, it could be found undoubtedly 
in the way in which the non-metropolitan societies had 
worked together with the central body in elaborating and 
encouraging the scheme of unification now before them. 
After a few words dealing with this particular topic, the 
President of the Institute spoke of the nature of the con- 
siderations which make association under a metropolitan 
centre so necessary, and explained how little such a cen- 
tralisation was derogatory to those who, while not living at 
the metropolitan base, were for all that as important—being 
outposts of the republic—as the administrative head- 
quarters. 

He urged the necessity for vitality in the non-metropoli- 
tan groups, pointed out how essential such vitality was to 
the mother society, and urged them never to be afraid of 
coming forward with suggestions, schemes, or offers of 
collaboration. 

Passing to the topic of education, he insisted on the 
great value of the present education schemes, not only to 
the young men who were the immediate beneficiaries of 
the schooling, but also to the architectural community at 
large, affecting as it did the welfare of posterity and the 
future of architecture. He went further and pointed out 
that the very interest taken by established practising 
architects in this provision for the younger generation 
was in itself a fascinating link of union among the archi- 
tects of the day. 

Few professional bodies were ahead of architects in this 
enthusiastic promotion, sometimes at great personal sacri- 
fice, of the well-being of those young men who were to be 
their successors and supplanters. 

After dealing briefly with the alarm felt by some pessi- 
mists as to the possible overcrowding of the profession, 
Mr. Waterhouse concluded his speech by a serious word or 
two on the motto of the Institute, and the great aims which 
the profession had before it. 

The meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President of the Institute, proposed by Mr. H. T. 
Buckland, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Higher Buildings for 
London 


At the Business Meeting on March 6th the Council will 
invite the General Body to discuss the question of Higher 
Buildings for London. 

With a view to assisting members to arrive at a con- 
sidered opinion on the subject, the Council have directed 
that the following reports should be published in the cur- 
rent number of the Journal : 

INTERIM REPORT 
OF THE LONDON BuILDING AcT COMMITTEE OF THI 
RoyaL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS TO TH! 
CouNciIL OF THE RoyaAt INSTITUTE OF BRITIsi 
ARCHITECTS, 8 NOVEMBER 1921. 

Origin of Committee —Following the reading before the In- 
stitute in March 1920, of a paper by Mr. Austen Hall on “‘ De- 
partmental Stores,’ and of a paper by Mr. Delissa Joseph on 
** Higher Buildings for London,” this Committee was appointed 
by resolution of the Council on 12 April 1920, as follows :— 

** Reform of the London Building Acts : It was resolved that 
the following members be appointed as a special Committee to 
consider and report upon the reform of the London Building 
Acts.”’ 

On 19 July 1920 the Committee was reappointed and consti- 
tuted as follows :—The President, The Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Prof S. D. Adshead, 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. George Hub- 
bard, Mr. C. Stanley Peach, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Mr. Digby 
Solomon, Mr. J. J. Joass, Sir Alexander Stenning, Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, Mr. Austen Hall, Mr. Sydney Perks, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Mathew Dawson, Mr. C. A. Daubney. 

At the first meeting the following officers were appointed :— 

Chairman : The President. 
Vice-Chairman : Mr. Walter Cave. 
Joint Honorary Secretaries : Mr. George Hubbard and 
Mr. Austen Hall. 

At the third meeting held on 8 June 1920, Mr. Austen Hall 
resigned the Joint Honorary Secretaryship, and Mr. Delissa 
Joseph was appointed in his place. 

Between 27 April 1920 and 8 November 1921, the Committee 
held twelve meetings, and the delegates attended six confer- 
ences. 

Area of Enquiry —The Committee decided that they would, 
in the first instance, devote their attention to the questions of 
Higher Buildings and Cubical Contents, leaving to a later date 
the consideration as to whether the amendment of the London 
Building Acts was required, for the following reasons :— 

1. That the adequate development of London is seriously 
restricted by the present application of the London Building 
Act and the General Powers Act. 

2. That its development must be facilitated in order to keep 
pace with the present unsatisfied demands for commercial and 
residential accommodation. 

3. That a reasonable increase in the height of buildings is the 
only method of meeting the demand for increased accommoda- 
tion. 

Materials and Evidence—The Committee had before them 
memoranda from Mr. Horace Cubitt, from Mr. C. A. Daubney, 
and from Mr. Samson, of New York, and a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Incorporated Association of Retail Distributors, 
outlining different aspects of the question of higher buildings, 
and they also had before them correspondence from Mr. Swar- 
brick, of Manchester, and Mr. Aubrey Thomas, of Liverpool 
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upon the conditions and regulations as to higher buildings in 

those cities. 

They also had before them diagrams supplied by Mr. Aubrey 
Thomas of the Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, about 300 feet 
to the top of the topmost storey, being the highest commercial 
building in this country. They also had before them diagrams 
which were prepared by Mr. Delissa Joseph, showing the effect 
of the proposals under consideration upon typical buildings as 
follows :— 

1. A domestic building in a street over 80 feet. wide. 

. A domestic building facing a park. 

;. Acommercial building facing an open space. 

4. Acommercia! building facing the River Thames. 

5. A commercial building between other buildings facing a 
square. 

At a later date they had before them diagrams prepared by 
Sir Henry Tanner showing the relative superficies of English 
and American buildings, and a schedule of the relative cubical 
content thereof. 

Reform by Administration and not by Act of Parliament.—At 
an early stage of the discussion it was pointed out that the pro- 
posed increase in the height of buildings and the proposed 
moditications with regard to the cubical contents could both be 
attained without altering the Acts of Parliament, because, under 
Section 47 of the Building Act of 1894, the height of a building 
is limited to 80 feet, with two storeys in the roof, but the clause 
permitted the Council to sanction higher buildings ; while 
under the General Powers Acts of 1908 the regulations limiting 
to 60 feet the height of buildings of large cubical contents were 
arrived at by resolution of the Council, and could therefore be 
modified by resolution. 

The submission that these two important items can be dealt 
with by administration, without the expense and delay in alter- 
ing the Acts of Parliament, confirmed the Committee of their 
anxiety to at once deal with these matters, irrespective of the 
general question of the reform of the Building Acts. 

After a series of prolonged and detailed discussions of the 
various suggestions under these headings the Committee in- 
vited Mr. Dalissa Joseph to prepare a draft scheme which would 
incorporate their views, and this scheme, after very careful con- 
sideration and further discussion, was amended, and adopted in 
the following form :— 

ScHeMeE of the London Building Act Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, for modifications in the ap- 
plication of the Acts dealing with the Height of Buildings 
and the Cubical Contents thereof. 
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Scheme for Modification in Application of Acts —That, as Sec- 
tion 47 of the London Building Act of 1894 is as follows: “‘ A 
building (not being a church or chapel) shall not be erected or 
subsequently increased to a greater height than 80 feet (exclu- 
sive of two storeys in roof and of ornamental towers, turrets or 
other architectural features or decorations) without the consent 
of the Council,” and is therefore of a permissive character, the 
London County Council should now announce its willingness 
to modify its regulations so as to enable it to consider applica- 
tions for higher buildings on the following lines :— 

1. In the case of a building in a street of greater width than 
8o feet, an increased height should be permitted equal to the 
greater width of the street, with two fire-resisting roof storeys 
above same, but in no case a greater height than 150 feet, exclu- 
sive of two storeys in the roof. 

2. That, in the case of buildings opposite parks, squares, and 
public gardens not less than 150 feet wide, or facing commons, 
open spaces, and the riverside, or when facing down the length 
of a street, such buildings should be permitted to a height of 
150 feet exclusive of two storeys in the roof. 

_3. That, in the case of the City of London, buildings 120 feet 
high, exclusive of two storeys in the roof, should be permitted in 
any street, irrespective of its width or date. 


4. That such consents should be subject to adequate safe- 

guards as regards health, means of escape and fire attack. 
IT. 

That the Regulations of the London County Council under 
Part 3 of the London County Council General Powers Act of 
1908 having been arrived at by resolution of the Council, should 
be so modified, by resolution of the Council, as to permit build- 
ings of greater cubical content to be constructed notwithstand- 
ing that such buildings exceed 60 ft. in height, subject to the 
other safeguards as provided in the regulations. 

Conferences with Public Bodies —When the above conclusions 
had been arrived at the Committee resolved that before pre- 
senting their report to the Council, it was desirable that they 
should ascertain, as far as possible, what would be the views of 
the public authorities and societies with regard to their pro- 
posals, and they therefore appointed deputations to wait upon 
the various bodies, with a view of laying their scheme before 
them and ascertaining their views thereon. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. Sydney Perks, and Mr. Digby 
Solomon waited upon the London Building Acts Committee of 
the London County Council on 21 February 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Delissa Joseph, Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. Digby 
Solomon, and Mr. C. A. Daubney, waited upon the City Lands 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London on g 
March 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. C. A. Daubney, Mr. Digby Solomon, Mr. Austen 
Hall, Mr. George Hubbard, and Mr. Delissa Joseph attended 
before the Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council on 21 April 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. George Hubbard, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. Stanley Hall, Mr. C. A. Daub- 
ney, Mr. Austen Hall, and Mr. Delissa Joseph, attended before 
the Metropolitan Branch of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health on 11 May 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. Austen 
Hall, Mr. Stanley Hall, Mr. C. A. Daubney, Mr. Mathew 
Dawson, and Mr. Delissa Joseph attended before the London 
Society on Monday, 10 October 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. C. A. 
Daubney, Mr. Digby Solomon, and Mr. Delissa Joseph 
attended a conference with the Incorporated Association of Re- 
tail Distributors on Wednesday, 19 October 1921. (This Asso- 
ciation includes all the large London stores, such as Selfridges, 
Whiteleys, Harrods, Dickins and Jones, John Barkers, etc.) 

At the request of his colleagues, Mr. Delissa Joseph addressed 
each of these conferences, setting out in detail the views of his 
Committee and the contentions upon which those views were 
founded, being careful to point out, in each case, that these were 
the views of his Committee only, and that they had not yet been 
submitted to the Council of the Institute, but that his Com- 
mittee were anxious to obtain the views of the authorities and 
societies concerned before offering their report to their Council. 

In each case the delegation was received with great courtesy 
and listened to with great attention. 

Results of Conferences.—In the case of the London Building 
Acts Committee of the London County Council, the chairman 
suggested our seeking a conference with the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee. 

In the case of the City Lands Committee the following resolu- 
tion was passed :— 

““ That having heard the deputation, this Committee are in 
sympathy with the views expressed that buildings in the City of 
London should be allowed to be erected to a height of 120 feet, 
with two storeys in the roof, subject to the questions of condi- 
tions of health and protection from fire being propeily con- 
sidered.” 
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In the case of the Fire Brigade Committee of London 
County Council, the Chairman promised that the whole scheme 
should be considered by a joint meeting of the Building Acts 
Committee of the London C ounty Council and the Fire Brigade 
Committee of the London County Council, after which they 
would communicate to us their decision. 

Subsequently the following letter was recei\ 
of the London County Council : 

‘With reference to your letter of 15 February last on the 
subject of higher buildings for London, I am directed to state 
that the Council has given prolonged and careful consideration 
to the scheme, prepared by the Building Act Committee of the 
Roval Institute of British Architects, for modifications in the 
application of the London Building Act so far as they relate to 
the height of buildings and the cubical extent thereof, and also 
to the arguments in support of the scheme which were urged by 
the representatives of the Building Act Committee of the Insti- 
tute at the conference with the representatives of the Council. 

‘ As you are aware, the limit of the height of buildings im- 
posed by Section 47 of the London Building Act, 1894, applies 
unless it is waived by the is buildings 


ed from the Clerk 





Council, and as regards 
coming within Section 17 of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1908, the limit of height imposed by the 
regulations made by the Council under the Act, may be w aived 
as the Council thinks fit. The Council does not consider that 
the circumstances justify any action being taken in the direction 
suggested by the Building Act Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute, and I am to state that the Council has decided to continue 
its present practice of dealing on its merits with each case which 
comes before it.’ 


With regard to the conference with the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, the following reso- 
lution was passed : 

‘* This Meeting of Medical Officers of Health of London is of 
opinion that, having regard to the fact that construction of 
rooms underground would thereby be discouraged, the proposals 
of the Building Act Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in regard to higher buildings are reasonable, pro- 
vided adequate safeguards are established in relation to lighting 
and ventilation and the convenient arrangement of sanitary 
accommodation.” 

Subsequent to the meeting with the London Society the fol- 
lowing communication was received from t 

“The Committee of the London Society has very carefully 
considered the scheme of the Royal Institute of B ie Archi- 
tects Building Act Committee for the modifications in the appli- 
cation of the Act dealing with the height of builk fi ings and the 
cubical contents thereof, and after hearing the opinions formed 
by the Building Act Committee are strongly of opinion that a 
general increase of the height of buildings such as is proposed 
would be inadvisable and detrimental to the amenities of 
London, and are content that the present hould stand, 
especially as the London County Council have the power to 
consent to an increased height where considered advisable. The 
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London Society are further of op . that the height of build- 

ings in London should be related to the widtl he street 
Subsequent to the conference with the Incorporated Associa- 

tion of Retail Distributors the following re , as for- 


warded by them :- 

“That the Incorporated Association of Ret Distributors 
having on 19 October 1921 had a conference with the delegates 
of the Building Act Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and having considered their regard to 
‘ Higher Buildings and Cubical Contents ’ of buildings in Lon- 
don, and having considered and answered the questionnaire 
prepared by that Committee, resolve that they do cordially 
raves Ne scheme of the Building Act Committee of the Roval 
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Institute of British Architects, and that they consider the pro- 
posed modifications in the administration of the London Build- 
ing Acts and the General Powers Act are essential for the ade- 
quate development of the commercial and industrial interests of 
London, and are in the best interests of the adequate progress of 
- country of which London is the metropolis.’ 

Conclusions. —As a result of their investigations, extending 
over eighteen months, the Committee have come to the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

That there are no practical difficulties affecting structure, 
fire proofing, means of escape, water supply, and the attacking 
of fire in case of buildings 150 feet high. 

That the case for buildings of this height facing the river, 
open spaces, squares, and parks cannot reasonably be objected 
to. 

That the case in favour of high buildings in streets such as 
I ort ind Place, 125 feet wide, is equally reasonable. 

That the same view holds good to high buildings in such 
pl es as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 645 feet wide. 

. That the case for the City of London stands alone, as it is 
the one square mile in which is concentrated the centre of the 
financial, shipping, and banking activities of the E mpire. 

The need for higher buildings in the City area is imperative, 
as it is vital that business men should be able to find offices 
within a few yards of the exchange or centre where their parti- 
cular business is dealt with. To increase the height of buildings 
in such situations is the only way in which additional office 
accommodation can be provided in the restricted areas in which 
it is urgently needed. 

6. ‘That the restriction on the height of large cubical content 
buildings occupied by the great stores constitutes the restriction 
of trade adversely affecting national prosperity. 

7. That the increase in domestic accommodation at park-side 
ind river-side and in the wide streets leading from the centre, 
such as Clapham Road, 117 feet and upwards in width, will 
contribute towards the solution of the housing problem in 
Central London. 

8. That higher buildings will produce larger assessments that 
will form the security for municipal loans, to be devoted to the 
W ~~ of congested thoroughfares 

That it thus being essential to ‘provide for the great in- 
teteiis concentrated in the City of London, to provide for the 
accommodation for the great commercial interests in Central 
London, to provide further domestic accommodation for those 
who do not require to live on the outskirts, and desire to be 
readily accessible to their work without being involved in long 
railway journeys, the administration of the Acts of 1894 and 
1908 should be now adapted to the changed conditions, and that 
the London County Council should be urged to exercise its per- 
missive powers in a more generous spirit, on the lines of the 
scheme prepared by this Committee. 

Recommendations.—In conclusion your Committee is satisfied 
that the case for higher buildings in the situations defined by 
them and for buildings of larger cubical content, calculated 
either vertically or horizontally, where provided with the neces- 
sary safeguards, has been completely established, and that 
efforts should continue to be made to induce the London 
County Council to meet the reasonable requirements which 
have been put forward and so strongly supported by the repre- 
sentatives of those specially interested, namely, of the large 
stores and shopkeepers and the City of London and approved by 
the London Medical Officers of Health. 

In view of the importance of the subject, this Committee sug- 
gests to the Council that a general meeting of members should 
be convened to consider this report. 


Very complete minutes of the proceedings of your Committee 
and, with one exception, verbatim reports of their conferences 
with the various authorities and societies. have been made for 
the purposes of reference. 
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List OF ATTENDANCES OF COMMITTEE EXTRACTED FROM 
* ATTENDANCE BOOK. 


Prof. S. D. Adshead.. 1 Mr. J. J. Joass .» 3 
Mr. Walter Cave. I Mr. Delissa Joseph .. 12 
Mr. A. W.S. Cross... 3 Mr. Arthur Keen - £ 
Mr. C. A. Daubney.. 8 Mr. C. Stanley Peach I 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber ° Mr. Sydney Perks 9 
Mr. Mathew Dawson 6 Mr. John W. Simpson 1 
Sir Banister Fletcher.. 6 Mr. Digby L.Solomon’ 9g 
Mr. H. Austen Hall.. 4 Sir Alexander Stenning o 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall.. 9 Sir Henry Tanner 8 
Mr. George Hubbard 9 


New MEMBERS APPOINTED I92I-1922. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse o Mr. H. Searles Wood I 


HENRY TANNER, Chairman of meeting of 8 November, 1921. 
De.issA JOSEPH 
GerORGE HUBBARD Joint Honorary Secretaries. 
Note-—A minority report signed by Mr. Arthur Keen is 
attached. 
BuiLpInc Act COMMITTEE. 
November 1921. 


As a minority report Mr. Arthur Keen wishes to substitute 
the following for the general conclusions arrived at by the 
majority of the Committee :— 

‘That any general increase in the height of buildings would 
be‘detrimental to the amenities of London. 

That the powers possessed by the County Council of per- 
mitting an increase of height in particular cases are adequate 
and are exercised in a reasonable way. 

That the open spaces and wide streets of London are of great 
value in securing the free circulation of air, and that their use- 
fulness in this respect should not be impaired by permitting the 
erection of high buildings adjoining them. 

That the ptinciple of increasing housing accommodation by 
means of high buildings is a reactionary one and undesirable 
from the point of view of family life. 

That in the case of buildings which, in order to secure unity 
of design, are required to be of the height allowed by the Build- 
ing Act the restriction of the height of the top floor to 60 feet in 
cases of large cubical contents is no longer necessary or desir- 
able in view of the methods of construction and fire attack now 
available. 

ARTHUR KEEN. 
10/11/21. 


On receiving the above report, the Council referred it to the 
Art, Practice and Science Standing Committees, and to the 
Town Planning and Housing Committees. The reports of 
these Committees are appended 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE. ane 

The Art Standing Committee have very carefully considered 
the Interim and Minority Reports of the R.I.B.A. Building Act 
Committee dated 8 November 1921, dealing with those portions 
of the London Building Acts which affect the height and cubical 
centents of London buildings. 

The Committee have also had the benefit of a detailed expla- 
nation of the report from the Hon. Sec. of the Building Act 
Committee, Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], who brought diagrams of 
the kind of buildings which would, in his opinion, result if the 
report were adopted. Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], who signed the 
Minority Report, attended on the same occasion, and gave the 
aga the reasons which had led him to sign the Minority 

eport. 

‘The Art Committee nem. con. resolved to support the Minority 
Report and to oppose the definite proposals of the Building Act 
Committee as outlined under heads 1, 2, and 3 in Section I. of the 


report, but are in agreement with the conclusion No. 6 under Sec- 
tion II. that in the case of the large cubical content buildings of the 
great stores a limit of 60 feet for the highest floor upon which the 
public may do its shopping is unreasonable. 
: The Art Committee desire to add the following observa- 
tions :— 
1. PUBLICITY. 

The premature publicity which has been given to this in- 
terim report and the conclusions reached therein by the repre- 
sentatives of the Building Act Committee is much to be depre- 
cated. The conclusions appear to have been reached solely from 
the commercial point of view, with no regard whatever to the 
architecture of the City of London or to the interest of the 
general body of its citizens, the protection of whose amenities is 
one of the privileges entrusted to the R.I.B.A. by charter. It is 
much to be hoped that the Council will take steps to prevent in 
the future such public action by members of committees ap- 
pointed to investigate subjects of such a controversial nature as 
this, before their reports have either been considered by the 
Council or by the members of the R.I.B.A 


EXAMPLE OF NEW YORK. 

The Committee are impressed with the fact that in New York, 
where much experience has been gained of high buildings under 
infinitely better conditions of sunlight and atmosphere, public 
as well as architectural opinion has veered round, and very 
drastic height-limiting laws have now been passed for New 
York, based on street widths and a system of zoning. At the 
recent Convention of American Architects held this year great 
stress was laid upon the undoubted fact that when high build- 
ings are permitted a demand inevitably grows up for higher and 
higher ones, until eventually the streets become too small for 
the number of inhabitants and the services of light, drainage, 
water supply, etc., become so excessively overloaded that recon- 
struction becomes necessary at great public expense, if the 
health and amenities of the people are not to suffer for the 
benefit of the few. 


3. GENERAL HEIGHT INCREASE. 


The Art Committee cannot protest too strongly against the 
theory of the Building Act Committee that higher buildings 
should be permitted throughout whole areas in the City without 
regard even to the width of the street, and in the remainder of 
London without any regard to the character of the neighbour- 
hood, neighbouring buildings, and the general appearance 
which the backs of these buildings, according to Mr. Joseph’s 
own diagrams, will surely present with their narrow glazed- 
brick areas, towering above the buildings behind them. 

As regards the City, where the average width of the streets 
may for all practical purposes be taken at 25 feet, the proposal 
to allow buildings 120 feet high everywhere is preposterous, and 
would turn our City streets into badly lighted, badly ventilated 
areas. 

4. PossIBLE EXCEPTIONS. 

The Art Committee desire, however, to express the opinion 
that on carefully selected sites an occasional building higher 
than the rest of the street may be an advantage in breaking the 
sky-line and so relieving the monotony of a long stretch of 
buildings of equal height. As Mr. Keen points out in the Mino- 
rity Report, the L.C.C. have power to allow this—-a power 
which the Committee feels should be exercised very carefully, 
and only in the case of buildings which, from their nature or 
site, should be of a dominating character. Whether the L.C.C. 
acting alone is the proper authority to exercise this power is 
another matter which may be worth the attention of the 
R.I.B.A. The Committee consider that some system of zoning 
or marking of such special sites on a carefully thought-out plan, 
having due regard to the neighbourhood, surrounding build- 
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ings, width of street, and other public amenities, is essential be- 

fore any fuller use is made of the L.C.C.’s powers, if the scale 

and character of London architecture is not to be destroyed. 
5. PRESENT Law. 

It must be pointed out that, with the possible exception of 
Kingsway, 100 feet wide, there is no street in London in which 
the present law allowing buildings 80 feet high has been fully 
used, and that therefore there is still scope for increased accom- 
modation without any general increase in height 


6. SMOKE PREVENTION. 

The question of smoke prevention in cities is intimately con- 
nected with the height and size of their buildin and the Com- 
mittee hope that the attention of the L.C.C. will be called to the 
urgent necessity in London of dealing with this problem, and 
the present need for the full use of their powers in this respect. 
7. HEALTH AND COMMERCI 


/ 





The Committee, in conclusion, feel that the health of the 
community is an important factor in its commercial prosperity, 
and that, as far as buildings affect health. the natural rule to 
follow is to have low buildings and wide iorthern 
climates, and high buildings and narro treets in southern 
ones. 

‘To achieve this, lower, not higher, 1 anted in 
London, with houses and gardens, not huge blocks of flats, as 
suggested in this report, on the outskirts whe » house the 
working population and their childrer 

REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING 
COMMITTEI 

That as there does not appear to be any structural difficulty 
in erecting buildings to the height or cube suggested, and that 
as questions of fire prevention, air space, escape, sanitation, 
etc., would be taken into account | the London County 
Council in dealing with any proposals for such buildings, the 
Practice Standing Committee give their general approval to 
the Interim Report of the London Building Act Committee 
and further desire to draw attention to the second paragraph 
on page 4 of the Report. 

REPORTS OF THE SCIENCE STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

(A) The Science Standing Committee, having considered 
the Interim Report, suggest that a General Meeting should be 
called in order that the General Body of Mlembers of the Roval 
Institute should have an opportunity of expressing their opin- 


ions upon the subject. 

(B) The Science Standing Committee, ha read the Re- 
port of the Art Standing Committee upon the Interim Report 
of the London Building Acts Committee of R.I.B.A., de- 


sires to associate itself strongly therewith ; but owing to the 
importance of the subject the Science Standing Committee still 
maintains that the Interim Report of the London Building Acts 
Committee should be submitted to the whole body of member 


of the R.I.B.A. 


REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING 
AND HOUSING COMMITTEE 


The Committee have considered very fully the Interim Re- 
port of the Building Acts Committee referred to them by the 
Council, and now submit to the Council the following detailed 
observations upon the conclusions of the London Building Acts 
Committee which are tabulated on page 3 of the Report :- 

No. 1.—The Committee have no observations to offer, the 
attacking of fire in high buildings being a matter for the Fire 
Brigade. 
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Nos. 2, 3, and 4.—The Committee are in agreement with the 
opinion expressed by the London Society, and consider that the 
permissive powers of the London County Council in regard to 
the height of buildings are sufficiently wide. 

No. 5.—The Committee disagree with the conclusions of the 
Building Acts Committee, and consider it essential that the 
height of buildings in the City of London should bear some 
relation to the width of streets. 

No. 6.—The Committee consider that the height of buildings 
occupied by the large stores and in excess of the usual cubical 
extent is a question chiefly affecting the Fire Brigade. 

No. 7.—The Committee consider that the present limit of 
80 feet with two storeys in the roof is more than sufficient fo1 
domestic accommodation. 

No. 8.—It is the opinion of the Committee that the height of 
buildings in London should not be dictated by considerations 
of municipal finance. 

No. 9.—The Committee have no wish to see the permissive 
powers of the London County Council weakened in any way, 
and are satisfied that that body will continue in the future as in 
the past to exercise those powers on liberal and progressive lines. 

Finally, the Committee point out that the opinion of the Lon- 
don Medical Officers of Health is based upon the suggestion 
that underground rooms will be abolished, and that there ap- 
pears to be nothing in the Report to suggest that this will be the 





Case 

‘The Committee have also considered the Minority Report 
signed by Mr. Arthur Keen, and have to inform the Council 
that they are unanimously in general agreement with the 
principle expressed in that Report. 

N.B.—The Committee in their report have dealt only with 
the questions raised by the London Building Acts Committee. 
The latter have not raised the wsthetic side of the question, 
which the Town Planning and Housing Committee consider of 
much importance. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 
On receiving the above reports, the Council gave careful con- 
sideration to the whole matter, and finally approved the Report 
of the Art Standing Committee. 





BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION. 

\Ir. Lewis Solomon (F') (who represents the Institute 
on the Committee of the Association) has presented to the 
Library a copy of the Index List of British Standard 
Specifications and Reports. This list has been compiled in 
view of the increasing number of Specifications available, 
and for the purpose of easy reference ; it will be published 
annually, and an addendum will be issued from time to 
members in touch with the latest Speci- 


time so as to keep 
fications issued. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Ow1ng to the death of Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, the Presi- 
dent of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, the senior 
Vice-President, Mr. ‘T. Aikman Swan, A.R.I.B.A., has 
been elected to the Presidentship, and Mr. J. Inch Morri- 
son, Licentiate R.1.B.A., has been elected to the office of 
senior Vice-President. 

Mr. Sydney ‘i‘atchell (F.) has been appointed by the 
Council of Almoners the Surveyor to Christ’s Hospital on 
the retirenent of Sir Alexander Stenning (F.), who has 
acted in this capacity for upwards of twenty years 
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Competitions 
R.I.BB.A. COLOUR COMPETITION. 


A sum of £200 has been placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects by an 
anonymous donor for the purpose of instituting a competi- 
tion for a business building, facing on an ordinary London 
street, in which ‘‘ colour ”’ (of a permanent nature) would 
be the dominant feature. 

The Competition will be open to all members of the 
profession, but it is earnestly hoped there will be a strong 
response by students of the Architectural Schools in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. 

\ diagram, drawn to scale, will be issued, showing the 
floor lines and the centre lines of the principal doorways. 
These must be adhered to by competitors. 

It is suggested that pronounced architectural features 
should be confined to the entrances and the topmost storey. 

Competitors have a free hand as regards style and colour 
treatment. The ground floor might be a bank or insurance 
office, the remaining floors might be flats or offices. Three 
premiums (£100, £50, and £20) will be awarded to the 
best colour designs, irrespective of architectural excellence. 
A fourth premium of {30 will be awarded to the best archi- 
tectural design. Colour must be suggested by the use of per- 
manent material only. Designs in oil paint, fresco, scrafito 
and so on, will not be admissible. 

It is suggested that competitors should aim at a broad 
treatment in masses rather than in disjointed detail, and 
should bear in mind that what mighi be admirable and 
appropriate in designing a wall-hanging could easily be- 
come vulgar and offensive when applied to a building. 

With regard to the material competitors may suggest in 
their designs, it may be of service to them to know that a 
scheme for facing concrete blocks with various materials, 
such as marble, terra cotta, mosaic or copper plates, has 
been devised and successfully produced. It has been found 
that the cost of facing a building with either of these 
materials would be at least 25 per cent. cheaper than an 
ordinary stone facing. Competitors, however, are not in- 
vited to submit estimates. 

The terra cotta facing can be made in any colour, and 
not highly glazed. It is possible to obtain this material 
with a gloss like that of old Wedgwood or similar ware. 
The maximum size (at present attained) is 27 inches by 15 
inches, in columns up to 24 inches diameter. It should be 
borne in mind that there might be slight irregularities on 
the face and veriety in the tone of colour. This would give 
a play of light which some designers may think desirable. 

Of course marble facing can be of much larger dimen- 
sions. Competitors must suggest only such marbles as are 
known to withstand the deleterious effects of the London 
atmosphere. Samples of these marbles and a piece of old 
Wedgwood as a sample of glazing on terra cotta can be 
seen at the R.I.B.A. 

Stone or granite may be used at the discretion of the 
competitor. 

Designs must be prepared as actual working drawings, 
but shadows may be cast where they would actually occur. 
As the Assessors are practical Architects and Painters and 
not potential clients, there need be (and must be) no pic- 


turesque foreground. However, to give scale to the build- 
ing, one figure of average height will be allowed as being 
desirable. 

Premiated designs to become the property of the donor. 
The authors may, if they desire, make copies of their own 
works. 

The successful designs will be published. 


Drawings : 


(1) Elevation to }-inch scale. 
(2) Detail of Entrance or portion of Top Storey to }-inch 
scale. 


(3) Section to }-inch scale of front wall, showing the 
depth of reveals, also the depth of any recessed features. 
Premiums : 

Virst ie .. £100 Third 

Second .. es £50 Tourth 


iS) 


° 
° 


i 
7) 


Assessors : SiR Epwin Lutyens, R.A.; T. E. Co.i- 
cuTT, Esg., P.P.R.I.B.A.; Professor GERALD Moira ; 
Witttam Wa.cot, Esq. Should either of the Assessors 
be unable to act, the President will nominate one in his 
place. The designs, by the courtesy of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, will be exhibited at 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, after the award has been made. 

The competition will be conducted under the Regula- 
tions of the Rova! Institute of British Architects, in so far 
as these are applicable. 

Each design must be accompanied by a declaration 
signed by the competitor, or joint competitors, stating that 
the design is his or their own personal work, and that the 
drawings have been prepared under his or their own super- 
vision, A successful competitor must be prepared to satisfy 
the Assessors that he is the bona fide author of the design 
he has submitted. 

No design shall bear any motto or distinguishing mark ; 
but all designs shail be numbered by the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., in order of receipt. 

All questions relating to the conditions musi be received 
by the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than February 28, 
1922. 

Designs must be received by the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.1, not later than May 1, 1922. 


TRUJILLO’S STATUE OF “ LIBERTY.” 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above Competition are unsatisfactory. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime, Members and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the Competition. 

TaN MacALister, 
Secretary. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Auckland War Memorial. 
R.I.B.A. Colour Competition. 
Dundee War Memorial. 
The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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R.I.B.A. Certificate Book 


A Certificate Book for the use of architects is now 
among the Institute’s publications, and needs only to be 
known to be as widely used as the almost universal 
R.I.B.A. Form of Contract. The book is the result of a 
suggestion made by Mr. Francis Hooper [F’.] at the 
annual general meeting in 1920. The production of the 
book was delegated by the Council R.I.B.A. to the 
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members of the Practice Committee, and duly ap- 
proved. A useful criticism in regard to the general 
appearance of the form was received from Mr. F. W, 
Troup [F.], a member of the committee, and the final 
proof of the form was submitted to and approved by 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross (Vice-President), the then chair- 
man of the committee. Very considerable trouble was 
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ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATE Book (MucH REpucED FAcsIMILE) 


Practice,Standing Committee, who appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], Mr. 
W. Henry White [F’.], and Mr. Horace Cubitt [A.] to 
consider and recommend as to the form of certificate to 
be adopted. The sub-committee held several meetings 
and decided on a very simple form as being the best for 
adoption in the circumstances. The form recom- 
mended by the sub-committee was circulated to all 
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taken by the late editor of the JouRNAL, in arranging for 
the production of the Certificate Book in a manner 
worthy of the traditions of the Institute. 

The book, containing 100 certificate forms, is now on 
sale at the Institute price 8s. 6d., post free gs. 6d. 
A facsimiled copy (reduced) is given above. An order 
form will be found on the slip attached to the cover of 
this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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Notices 


BUSINESS MEETING, 6TH MARCH, 1922. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting, Monday, 6th March, 1922. The 
names and addresses of the candidates (with the names of 
their proposers) found by the Council to be eligible and 
qualified for membership according to the Charter and 
By-laws, and recommended by them for election, are as 
follows :— 

AS FELLOWS (6). 

LENTON : FREDERICK James, M.C. [A. 1912], 16 Broad Street, 
Stamford ; 36 Scotgate, Stamford. Proposers: Mr. 
Walter J. N. Millard, Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. Arthur 
Keen. 

Picror: ARTHUR JOHN [A. 1894], 14 Queen Square, Bath ; 
Bruton, Somerset. Proposers: Mr. J. Coates Carter, 
Mr. John Petter, Mr. Percy F. Warren. 

Tuomas: Percy Epwarp, O.B.E. [A. 1920], 6 and 7 St. 
John’s Square, Cardiff; Dene Lodge, Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff. Proposers: Mr. Harry Teather, Mr. Cecil 
Wilson, Mr. Lennox Robertson. 

TRAYLEN : HENRY Francis [A. 1899], 16 Broad Street, Stam- 
ford; 24 St. Martin’s, Stamford. Proposers: Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Arthur Keen. 

WALKER: JoHN WILSON [A. 1905], 375 Union Street, Aber- 
deen; ‘“ Kilreen,’? Stonehaven, Kincardineshire. Pro- 
posers : Mr. George Watt and the Council. 

Wizson : Rosert Gorpon, Junr. [A. 1902], 375 Union Street, 
Aberdeen ; 116 Queen’s Road, Aberdeen. Proposers : 
Mr. George Watt and the Council. 

AS ASSOCIATES (88). 

ALLEN: JosEpH STANLEY [Special War Examination], 38 
Grange Road West, Birkenhead. Proposers: Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, Mr. Gilbert Fraser. 

ALLISON: FREDERICK Wu1LLIAM HarrortH [Special War 
Examination], 11 Lynton Gardens, Harrogate. Proposers : 
Mr. William H. Thorp, Mr. W. Carby Hall, Mr. H. S. 
Chorley. 

ALLSFORD : ERNEST Haroip [Special War Examination], 43 
Kingswood Avenue, Brondesbury Park, N.W.6. Pro- 
posers: Mr. John Harold Kennard, Mr. Edward 
Warren, Mr. H. C. Lander. 

BARNARD : HAROLD THOMAS BENJAMIN [Special War Examina- 
tion], 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Proposers: Mr. W. E. 
Couch, Mr. W. H. Harrison, Mr. Frederick Chatterton. 

BarTLeTt : Percy James [Special War Examination], 3 Mead 
Way, Sea Mills Park, Bristol. Proposers: Mr. W. H. 
Watkins, Mr. C. F. W. Dening and the Council. 

BeasLey : ALBERT [Special War Examination], 1 Sandringham 
Road, Sneinton, Nottingham. Proposers: Mr. Albert N. 
Bromley, Mr. Arthur W. Brewill, Mr. A. Ernest Heazell. 

BEAUMONT : EUGENE Epwarp [Special War Examination], 18 
Manor Road, Sidcup, Kent. Proposers: Mr. George 
Ernest Nield, Mr. Clifton R. Davy, Mr. Robert Atkinson. 

Beck : Henry BERKELEY [Special War Examination], 5 Mey- 
rick Road, Stafford. Proposers: Mr. A. G. Bond and 
the Council. 

BLOOMFIELD : EpwarRD HamiLTon [Special War Examination], 
50 Tantallon Road, Balham, S.W. Proposers: Mr. 
Hamilton Neil, Mr. John Watson, Mr. Wm. B. Whitie. 

BLooMFIELD : HENRY LANCELOT [Special War Examination], 
11 Rothesay Road, Luton. Proposers: Mr. A. G. Bond, 
Mr. J. J. S. Navlor, Mr. J. E. Dixon-Spain. 

Bowrinc : JoHN VALENTINE [Special War Examination], 
‘“ Woodlands,” Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. Pro- 
posers: Mr. Herbert Wigglesworth, Mr. David Barclay 

Niven, Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton. 
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BRANSON : Percy KENNETH [Special War Examination], 123 
St. Saviour’s Road, Leicester. Proposers : Mr. Arthur H. 
Hind, Mr. William M. Cowdell, Mr. Charles Kempson. 

Brooks: Lestie Cuirrorp [Special War Examination], 66 
Greencroft Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.6. Proposers : 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Mr. Arthur S. Dixon, Mr. 
C. E. Bateman. 

BROWN : FRANK COLLIN [Special War Examination], 14 Dart- 
mouth Park Road, N.W.5. Proposers : Mr. R. Allsebrooke 
Hinds, Mr. John Saxon Snell, Mr. David Barclay Niven. 

Brown: Gerorce Tatsor [Special War Examination], 51 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland. Proposers: Mr. Geo. T. 
Brown, Mr. W. Milburn, Mr. A. W. S. Cross. 

BUMPSTEAD : ALBERT DENNIs, P.A.S.I. [Special War Examina- 
tion], 70 Heath Gardens, Twickenham, Middlesex. Pro- 
posers: Mr. C. E. Varndell and the Council. 

BuRNETT : Epcar [Special War Examination], Weir House, 
Hickling, Melton Mowbray. Proposers: Mr. Ernest R. 
Sutton, Mr. A. Ernest Heazell, Mr. Albert N. Bromley. 

BURNETT : FREDERICK WANDLAss, M.C. [Special War Examina- 
tion], 23 Windsor Terrace, Penarth, Glam. Proposers : 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, Mr. Harry Teather, Mr. Cecil 
Wilson. 

Byrom: Ricuarp [Special War Examination], 221 Tottington 
Road, Elton, Bury, Lancs. Proposers: Mr. Percy S. 
Worthington, Mr. Paul Ogden, Mr. A. W. Hennings. 

CaRTER : WILLIAM [Special War Examination], 5 Murton 
Street, Sunderland. Proposers: Mr. Norman Richley, 
Mr. F. Willey, Mr. Jos. Spain. 

CHALLICE : JOHN [Special War Examination], 7 Bedford Circus, 
Exeter. Proposers : Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Mr. Sidney K. 
Greenslade, Mr. Henry A. Saul. 

CHECKLEY : GEORGE [Special War Examination], 23 Park- 
bridge Road, Prenton, Cheshire. Proposers: Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Mr. Gilbert Fraser, Mr. T. F. Shepheard. 

CLARK: SIDNEY CHARLES [Special War Examination], 3 
Ronald Park Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. Proposers : Mr. 
Melville Seth Ward, Mr. W. H. Harrison, Mr. C. H. 
Simpson. 

CoGswELL: Victor Gorpon [Special War Examination], 
** Sunnicote.”’ London Road, North End, Portsmouth. 
Proposers : Mr. J. W. Walmisley, Mr. Arthur Stratton, 
Professor A. E. Richardson. 

Cote: Eric [Special War Examination], Commerce House, 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham. Proposers: Mr. L. W. 
Barnard and the Council. 

Cook: HERBERT JAMES [Special War Examination], School 
House, Ryhope, Sunderland. Proposers : Mr. F. Willey, 
Mr. Norman Richley, Mr. W. T. Jones. 

CORDINGLEY : REGINALD ANNANDALE [Special War Examina- 
tion], 11 Irlam Road, Sale, Cheshire. Proposers: Mr. 
Percy S. Worthington, Mr. Paul Ogden, Mr. A. W. 
Hennings. 

CoTron : GILBERT Henry [Special War Examination], 60 
Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. Proposers : Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Mr. Arthur Stratton, Mr. John Slater. 

CoucHMAN : HaroL_p WILLIAM [Special War Examination], 
Mount Pleasant House, Tottenham, N. Proposers: Mr. 
Walter R. Jaggard, Mr. J. Campbell Reid and the Council. 

CowTAN : ALBERT CHARLES [Special War Examination], “‘ Elm 
Way,” Eastfields Road, Acton, W.3. Proposers: Mr. 
E. C. P. Monson, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. Max 
Clarke. 

CREEGAN : EpGarR WILson [Special War Examination], 23A 
Golders Way, Golders Green, N.W.11. Proposers: Mr. 
Henry A. Saul, Mr. S. B. Russell, Mr. T. Edwin Cooper. 

DETMOLD: FREDERICK Guy [Special War Examination], 100 
Redcliffe Gardens, S.W.10. Proposers: Mr. H. P. G. 
Maule, Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Mr. Walter Cave. 
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EpwarpDs: WILFRID ByTHELL [Special War Examination], 
Victoria Villa, Flint, N. Wales. Proposers: Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, Mr. Gilbert Fraser. 

FIELDER : GEORGE Haro_p [Special War Examination], 55 
Broxholm Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. Proposers : 
Mr. Arthur Stratton, Professor A. E. Richardson, Mr. 
W. H. Ward. 

GRANGER: WILLIAM FRASER [Special War Examination], 8 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Proposers: Mr. 
Henry Tanner, Mr. E. Vincent Harris, Sir Henry Tanner. 

GREENWOOD: JAMES HeENry [Special War Examination], 13 
Water Lane, Brixton Hill, S.W. Proposers: Mr. 
Arthur E. Bartlett, Mr. Edward A. Hunt, Mr. W. Braxton 
Sinclair. 

GRIFFITH : HuGu NicuHo.as [Special War Examination]. 31 
Tithebarn Road, Southport. Proposers Mr. Richard 
Hall and the Council. 

Guy: Watpo Emerson [Special W 
Vicarage, Claverlev, Shropshire. Proposers VIr. Robert 
Atkinson, Major Harry Barnes, Mr. C. W. F. Wheeler. 


I iumination], The 


Harp : ‘Tom W1LxL1AM [Special War Examination], 56 Wilber- 
force Road, Leicester. Proposers : Arthur H. Hind, 
Mr. William M. Cowdell, Mr. Cha mpson. 





xal ination], 54 
Proposers : Mr. 
Arthur 


HarpING : Frep Haro.tp [Special 
Knighton Fields Road, Leicester 
William M. Cowdell, Mr. Charles Kempso Mr 
H. Hind. 

HavuGuAN : JOHN Ho..ipay [Special War Exan 
Grey House, Silloth, Cumberland Proposers : Mr. J. 
Forster, Mr. J. H. Martindale, Mr. J. W. Benwell 

Hrarp : GORDON ‘THOMaAs [Special War Examination], Elbro 
House, Princes Road, Buckhurst Hill, Ess« Proposers : 
Mr. Wm. E. Watson, Mr. H. Tooley, Mr. Horace White. 

Ho.uipay : ALBERT CLIFFORD [Special War Examination], 61 
Ashton Street, Liverpool. Proposers: Mr. ‘TI’. Taliesin 
Rees, Mr. O. D. Black, Mr. Edgar Quiggit 


Howetts : Davin Joun [Special War ] camination], “ Bryn 
Hywel,” Clase Road, Morriston, $ i Proposers : 
Sir Charles Ruthen, Mr. Glendinning M m, Mr. W 


James Nash. 


Hunt : REGINALD [Special War Examinatio Che Home- 
stead, Sunningwell Road, Oxford Propo Mr. N. 
W. Harrison and the Council 

HUNTER : HARRY CORNELIUS [Special War I tion], We 


View, Hadley Road, New Barnet, Hert Proposers : N 
Walter R. Jaggard, Mr. hew I ‘ i 4 
Council. 

JOHNSON: CAMPBELL McALPIN CAMERON [Special Wat 
Examination], ‘‘ Monteith,” Stroud R 
Proposers: Mr. Norman Evill, Mr. | Guy D 
Mr. F. W. Walker. 


Jones : REGINALD Herbert ANDREWS [Special War Examina- 
tion], 18 Broughton Road, West Ealing, W.13. Por- 
posers: Mr. E. C. P. Monson, Mr. J. Osborne Smith, 
Mr. Fredk. Osborne Smith. 
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Jones : RoNALD HuGu [Special War Examinat |, 3, Gnoll 
Avenue, Neath, S. Wales. Proposers: Mr. C. Glynn 
Evans, Mr. W. James Nash, Mr. Glendinning Moxham 

Jones : Tom Leonarp [Special War Examination], “ Tirydail,’ 
Alma Street, Newport, Mon. Proposers: Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. E. C. P. Monson. 

KEESEY : WALTER Monckton, M.C., A.R.C.A., 
[Special War Examination], 44 Rusholme Road, Putney, 
S.W. Proposers: Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Mr. E. Stanley Hall. 

Kerr: JAMES AUBREY [Special Examination], 35 Morton 
Street, Wollstonecraft, Sydney, N.S.W. Proposers: Mr. 
C. E. Varndell, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Mr. A. H. Moberly. 

KirBy : Epwarp [Special War Examination], 151 Alexandra 
Road, Wellingborough, Northants. Proposers: Pro- 


A.R.E. 
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fessor A. E. Richardson, Mr. Arthur Stratton, \{[r 
James W. Fisher. 

KXNotT : ALBERT Lestie [Special War Examination], 1 St. 
Gabriel’s Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. Proposers: Mr, 
Arthur Stratton, Mr. Horace Gilbert, Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach. 

LANGDELL : GEORGE ARTHUR [Special War Examination], 23 
Westcroft Square, Ravenscourt Park, W.6. Proposers : 
Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey, Professor S. D. Adshead, Mr. 
W. H. Seth-Smith 

LAVENDER: Epwarp Price [Special War Examination], 
Stifford Rectory, Grays, Essex. Proposers : Sir Banister 
Fletcher, Mr. Ernest G. Allen, Mr. Osborn C. Hills. 

LeaTHART : JULIAN RupoLpH [Special War Examination], 
8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Proposers: Mr. 
E. Vincent Harris, Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. Henry Tanner. 

Lewis: GEORGE STANLEY [Special War Examination], 4 
Ninth Avenue, Old Swan, Liverpool. Proposers : Mr 
E. Bertram Kirby, Mr. Gilbert Fraser, Mr. T. Taliesin 
Ree >. 

Luke: Recinatp LarHam [Special War Examination], 72 
Oxford Street, W. Proposers : Professor A. E. Richard- 
son, Mr. Frank T’. Verity, Mr. Arthur Stratton. 

Manon : SipNey Epwarp [Special War Examination], 74 
Cambridge Road, Great Crosby, Liverpool. Proposers : 
Professor C. H. Reilly, Mr. Gilbert Fraser, Mr. T. 
Taliesin Rees. 

\IARTIN: NATHANIEI. [Special War Examination], Scottish 
Club, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Road, W.  Proposers : 
\Ir. A. G. Bond and the Council. 








MIauGcer : Paut Vicror Epison [Special War Examination 
250A Gloucester Terrace, W.2. Proposers: Mr. T. 
Alwyn Lloyd, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. Geoffry Lucas. 

\IILLER : CLAUDE ST. JOHN Gar_e [Special War Examination], 


Sk Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, W.1. Pro- 
posers : Mr. C. E. Varndell, Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. 
E, Stanley Hall. 

\linry: Roserr JaMes HvuGu [Special War Examination], 35 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2. Proposers : 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. W. 


Curtis Green. 





Mirren EpwarD ARNOLD [Special War Examination], 17 
Hanover Square, W.1. Proposers: Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
\Ir. W. Curtis Green, Sir John J. Burnet. 

NEWTO Percy Maurice [Special War Examination], 10 
Berkeley Street, Hull. Proposers: Mr. L. Kitchen, Mh 
P. Gaskell, Mr. G. Dudley Harbron. 

NORTON : CHARLES JosePpH [Special War Examination], 1 


Bridge Avenue, Hammersmith, W.6. Proposers: Mr. J. 


Alfred Gotch, Mr. Claude W. Ferrier, Mr. C. E. Varndel! 
OSBALDISTON : GEORGE ALBERT [Special War Examination], 
‘“ Kalimna,’’ Milton Road, Auchenflower, Brisbane, 
Australia. Proposers : ‘The Council. 

‘ ARTUUR ‘TREVOR [Special War Examination], “* Myrtle 

Bank,’’ Dalmorton Road, New Brighton, Cheshire. Pro- 

posers: Mr. T. E. Eccles, Mr. Edgar Quiggin, Mir. 

Gilbert Fraser. 
PENMAN : Epwarp Meapows [Special War Examination], ! 

Thorpewood Avenue, Sydenham, S.E.26. Propose: 

Vir. Frederick Wheeler, Mr. David ‘Thomson, Mlr. 

C. W. F. Wheeler. 

Prick: Harry JAMES PARKIN [Special War Examination], 19 
Eastholm, Golders Green, N.W.11. Proposers: Mr. 
Albert Howell, Mr. Charles Spooner, Mr. George Elking- 
ton. 

PRICHARD : LIONEL ARTHUR GEORGE [Special War Examina- 
tion], 17 Sixth Avenue, Old Swan, Liverpool. Proposers : 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, Mr. O. D. Black, Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby. 

Rees : VERNER Owen [Special War Examination], 32 Bland- 
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ford Road, Bedford Park, W.4. Proposers : Mr. James 
S. Gibson, Mr. P. Morley Horder, Mr. Robert Atkinson. 

Revirr : Georce [Special War Examination], County Offices, 
St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. Proposers: Mr. George H. 
Widdows and the Council. 

Ripce : THomas [Special War Examination], Bank Chambers, 
Oswestry. Proposers: Mr. Aylwin O. Cave, Mr. Francis 
jones, Mr. Percy S. Worthington. 

RippiNGHAM : THomaAs Francis [Special War Examination], 
42 Upper Manor Street, Chelsea, S.W. Proposers : Mr. 
A. Hill Parker, Mr. R. J. Allison, Mr. W. Bevan. 

Scriven : CHARLES [Special War Examination], 514 Alexandra 
Road, South Hampstead, N.W.8. Proposers: Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. Arthur Keen. 

S\uru : ALrrep Ewart [Special War Examination], 48 Tyn- 
dale Street, Leicester. Proposers : Mr. Arthur H. Hind, 
Mr. William M. Cowdeil, Mr. Charles Kempson. 

Surru: Cecu. [Special War Examination], 17 Winchester 
\venue, Brondesbury, N.W.6. Proposers : Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, Mr. C. E. Varndell, Mr. H. R. Goodtham. 

StuRGEON : JouN Henry [Special War Examination], 13 
Chesham Terrace, King’s Cliff, Brighton. Proposers : 
Ir. Robert Atkinson, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. E. Stanley 
Hall. 


SUTCLIFFE : THOMAS WILFRID [Special War Examination], 22 
} 





Edmund Street, Rochdale, Lanes. Proposers : The 
Council. 
THorsurN : Ricuarp [Special War Examination], 200 Ports- 
down Road, Maida Vale, W.9. Proposers : ‘The Council. 
‘Triaat : CHARLES ALGERNON, M.C. [Special War Examina- 


on], ** Firtor,” 22 Lower King’s Road, Kingston-upon- 

hames. Proposers: Mr. W. J. Kemp, Mr. W. Murth- 
vait How, Mr. A. G. Bond. 

Watker: ReGinaLp Beckwick [Special War Examination], 
28 Chichele Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. Proposers : 
Professor S. D. Adshead, Professor A. E. Richardson, 
Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey. 

Wiite: CHartes STANLEY [Special War Examination], 34 
Sedford Square, W.C.1. Proposers : Mr. Robert Atkin- 
son, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. E. Stanley Hall. 

Wiuniams : Epwin [Special War Examination], 201 Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. Proposers: Professor C. H_ Reilly, 
\Ir Gilbert Fraser, Mr. W. E. Willink. 

WittiamMs : Howarp [Special War Examination], “‘ Cartref,”’ 

7, Kimberley Road, Roath Park, Cardiff. Proposers : 
Mr. 'T. Alwyn Lloyd, Mr. Harry Teather, Mr. George E. 
Halliday. 

Winn : ‘THOMAS JOHN Rosewarne [Special War Examination], 
‘T'revone, Truro, Cornwall. Proposers : Mr. Martin 5. 
Briggs, Mr. Arthur Stratton, Professor A. E. Richardson. 
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Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make known their requirements in this column without charge. 
Communications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address, Where anonymity ts desired, 
box numbers will be given and answers forwarded. 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 

\ssIs rANT ARCHITECT Wanted ; experienced in building practice 
and inspection ; good business, practical and technical knowledge 
essential. Good post for a thoroughly capable man.—Write, 
stating qualifications in full, age, etc., to Architect, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. : 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 
FeLtow R.I.B.A. wishes to share offices in convenient position, 
London, West End preferable-—Box No. 284, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 
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PARTNERSHIP. 
ASSOCIATE (29) Wishes to purchase partnership in estabiished 
London firm. Practised for 2} years, Contracts amounting to 
£35,000, mostly buildings of the factoiy class. Good connection 
and prospects of immediate work.—Write Box No. 2712, co 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 






ARCHITECT requires Partner in country practice ; ~A.R.I.B.A. 
preferred Apply Box 62 ) Secretary R.I.B.A. 
\s IATE, age 4 fully qualified in all branches, including 
juantities, Wishes to purchase share of established provincial 
Is accustomed to taking full control.—Box 8222, c/o 
5 tary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 


PPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
























iss Honours) Manchester, Captain 
France and Italy. (27.) Go anywhere, 
keen, competent and willing work is 
neatly all Europe; 3 languages. Last 
itecture, Technical College, Salford. Will 


1 or otherwise. 


and experience with well known 


experience, including quantities. 

luded Banks, Churches, Schools, Houses. 

or with view partnership.—Box 3112, 
Conduit Street, W.r1. 

With over 2 vears’ varied experience, 


lans, quantities, measuring up, super- 
Var service in France and Russia.—Boy 
), Conduit Street, W.1. 


ompleted Articles, seek 
nan, experience on larg 
LE x-Service ul Box 412 

mdon, W 

xperien Articles and 

services, temporary « 
n sing working details; som 
ision of works Address Box 3222, « 
duit Street, London, WW i 


Minutes [X 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1921-1922, held on Monday, 6 February 1922, at 8.30 p.m. 
Present : Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the chair. The 
attendance book was signed by 28 Fellows (including 8 Mem- 
bers of the Council), $O Associates (including 2 Members of the 
Council), 4 Licentiates, and a large number of visitors. The 
Minutes of the Meeting held on 23 January 1922, having been 
published in the JouRNAL, were taken as read and signed as 





Che Secretary announced that the Council had nominated for 
election to the various classes of membership the gentlemen 
whose names were published in the JouRNALS for 22 October 
1921, 26 November 1921, and 14 January 1922. 

The Secretary announced that the Council preposed to sub- 
mit to His Majesty the King the name of Mr. 'Thomas Hastings 
of New York, as a fit recipient of the Roval Gold Medal for 
Architecture for the current year. ; 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. Ernest 
Newton, C.B.E., R.A., President 1914-1917, Royal Gold 
Medallist 1918, Officier de l’'Ordre de la Couronne (Belgium), 
Hon. Membre de la Socitté Centrale d’Architecture de Bel- 
gique, Officier d’Académie de France, Membre Correspon- 
dant de la Socitté des Architectes diplomés par le Gouverne- 
ment, and referred to his eminent services to the Royal Institute 
and the profession and to his remarkable personal qualities. 
The President alluded to the great loss which the profession had 
suffered in Mr. Newton’s untimely death. The Hon. Secretary 
also announced the decease of Mr. Henri Favarger, F.S.A. [F.], 
elected 1901, and it was RESOLVED that the regrets of the Royal 
Institute for their loss be entered on the Minutes and that a 
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message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed to the rela- 
tives of these two deceased Members. 

Messrs. Stanley Hunt, B. H. Jackson, K. H. Read and B. R. 
Saunders, Associates, attending for the first time since their 
election, were formally admitted by the President. 

The President, having delivered the Annual Address to Stu- 
dents, a vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation on the 
motion of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
the Rev. E. C. Pearce, D.D., seconded by Mr. Edward P. 
Warren [F.]. The President having responded, Mr. D. Theo- 
dore Fyfe [F.] read a Review of the Works submitted for the 
Prizes and Studentships 1922. On the motion of the President, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. D. Theodore Fyfe by ac- 
clamation. 

The Presentation of Prizes was then made as follows, in 
accordance with the Deed of Award :— 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Herbert }. Harding, 
A.R.C.A., for his Essay on ‘‘ The Imaginary Architecture of 
Literature,’ submitted in Competition for the Essay Prize under 
the motto “‘ Panic Fear.” 

The Soane Medallion to Mr. Alfred Fohn Brown, for his 
design for a Central Group of Buildings for a Modern non- 
Residential University, submitted under the motto “ Per 
Angusta.”’ 

A Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Thomas E. Scott, 
A.R.I.B.A., for his design submitted under the motto “ B. 
Minor.” 

The Owen Jones Studentship Certificate to Mr. W. F. Knight, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

A Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque £5 to Lieut. K. H. 
Read, A.R.I.B.A., for his design for an Asylum for 200 Aged 
and Infirm Poor, submitted in Competition for the Henry 
Saxon Snell Prize under the device ‘‘ Grenade.” 

The books selected by Mr. L. W. Ingham, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Dublin, Ashpitel Prizeman 1921, were laid on the table. 

Mr. Ingham had written regretting his inability to be present. 

The proceedings closed at 9.40 p.m. 


Minutes X 


SESSION 1921-1922. 

At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-Law 65, on the receipt of a requisition signed by 
the proper number of members and held on Tuesday, 7 Febru- 
ary 1922, at 5.30 p.m, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the 
chair. The attendance book was signed by 62 Fellows (in- 
cluding 14 Members of the Council), 136 Associates (including 
3 Members of the Council). The Minutes of the Special General 
Meeting held on 22 December 1921 were taken as read and 
signed as correct. The following Resolution was moved by 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross [F.], Vice-President, and seconded by 
Mr. George Hubbard [F.] : 

“That this Meeting is of opinion that the conditions fot 
the Unification of the profession should form part of a 
Registration Bill, and that the present system of admittance 
to the Institute, including compulsory examination, should 
continue in force until a Registration Bill be passed.”’ 

The following amendment was moved by Mr. H. T. Buck- 
land [F.] and seconded by Mr. Herbert A. Welch [4.]: 

‘* That in view of the fact that a Committee which repre- 
sents all sections of the profession has been appointed to 
consider and report upon all questions connected with the 
Unification and Registration of Architects, this meeting 
deprecates the public discussion of various views until the 
report of the Committee has been presentec 
that all suggestions and proposals for cat 


1, and considers 

rying out the ex- 
ent to the Uni- 

consideration.” 


pressed wishes of the profession should be 
fication and Registration Committee for 
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The Hon. Secretary read the following resolution passed the 
same afternoon by the Unification and Registration Committee 

‘That this meeting of the Unification and Registration 
Committee re-affirms its Resolution of 12 May 1921, that 
the principle of Scheme A, namely, the brining of all 
Architects of the United Kingdom into membership of the 
R.I.B.A. be adopted as the basis of Unification,” 

and the following resolutions submitted by the Associates’ 
Committee : 

‘'That in the opinion of the Associates’ Committee, if 
the resolution on the Agenda Paper at the Special General 
Meeting called for Tuesday next, 7 February, is carried, 
the Unification of the profession will be indefinitely post- 
poned.”’ 

The Committee has ample evidence that, although there are 
differences of opinion as to details, the great majority of Associ- 
ates are in favour of “‘ Unification”’ whether or not Registration 
is immediately obtained. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Resolution passed at Meeting of Associates in Liverpool, 
October 1921 : 

‘* That this meeting of Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects resident in Liverpool and District is 
agreed that Unification is an indispensable prerequisite to 
Registration by Act of Parliament and would urge that 
every effort be made to secure the Unification of the 
profession.” 

NIANCHESTER. 

Resolution passed at Meeting of Associates held in Manchester, 
October 1921. 

‘** This meeting, having considered the point of view ex- 
pressed by certain members who are opposing the scheme, 
namely, ‘ that if registration by Act of Parliament does not 
materialise for some time the present suggestion of Unifica- 
tion is a false step,’ is agreed that Unification, apart from any 
details at present proposed, is an essential preliminary, and ts 
prepared to support the same from the advantages which it 
would bring.” 

NEWCASTLE. 

Resolution passed at Meeting of Associates held in Newcastle, 
November 1921. 

“That his meeting of Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects resident in Newcastle and District is 
agreed that Unification is an indispensable prerequisite to 
Registration by Act of Parliament and would urge that 
every effort be made to secure the Unification of the 
profession.” 

In the discussion which ensued, the following members took 
part : 

Wm. Woodward [F.] 

Sydney Perks [F.] 

W. Henry White [F.] 

Gilbert Fraser [F.] (Liverpool) 
G. C. Lawrence [4.] (Bristol) 
C. B. Flockton [F.] (Sheffield) 
A. W. Hennings [F’.] (Manchester) 
C. W. Long [F.] 

Sir Banister Fletcher [F.] 
Edward Warren [F.] 

F. R. Hiorns [F] 

M. Thompson [4.] 

P. M. Fraser [F.] 

Baxter Greig [4.] 

On being put to the vote the amendment was lost by 118 votes 
to So. 

The Resolution was then put and 112 members voted in 
favour and 66 against. 

The Resolution, not having secured the necessary two-thirds 
majority, was lost. 

The proceedings terminated at 7.30 p.m. 








